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SERMON TWO.—-BY REV. JONATHAN DICKINSON. 
THE TRUE CHURCHMAN. 
Being a Vindication of the Sovereign free Grace of God. 


Romans ix. 16.—So then not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth; but of Ged 
that showeth mercy. 

Tux great Doctor of the Gentiles is in this chapter, by irrefrag- 
able arguments, defending the sovereignty of God; and the abso- 
lute freeness of his grace; against all cavils, objections and oppo- 
sition. In our text he is exploding all confidence in the flesh, all 
hope in, or trust unto our own sufficiency or excellence, either of 
will or deed. Not of him that willeth, &c. A text that wounds 
Arminianism under the fifth rib. If we consider the words, we 
shall find notable, 

Ist. The impotency of our wills. Not of him that willeth. The 
natural bent of our wills is to evil, and only to evil continually ; and 
without the saving influence of the insuperable grace of God, en- 
lightening the mind, renewing the will, and changing the heart and 
affections, our wills are and can but be, obstinately and resolutely 
going after the gratification of our lusts and sensual appetites. Our 
wills, as all other the faculties and affections of our souls, are, (by 
our apostacy,) depraved, and put out of square; the renovation of 
which is the execution of Christ’s kingly power; Ps, cx.3; Thy 
people shall be willing in the day of thy power. Note, 

2d. The deficiency of our best doings, and our utter inability to 
purchase our own salvation. (Nor of him that runneth.) The 
words seem to allude to the running in the Olympian, Isthmean, 
or Nemean games; (in use among the Grecians,) where, by the 
swiftness of running, they won the crown or garland, set up in the 
end of the race. But though it be our duty to run, if we would 
obtain the crown; though a diligent course of duty is the only way 
wherein we may hope for salvation; yet the crown of glory shall 
not be conferred upon any, for their running, nor upon the account 
of any thing they do or can do. Nec volenti, nec volanti. Note, 

3d. The only cause, origine, and foundation of our eternal sal- 
vation: viz., The mere grace and mercy of God. (But of God that 
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sheweth mercy.) The whole transaction of our salvation, from 
the first corner-stone, unto the perfection thereof in glory, is a 
continued series of free and sovereign grace. 

Hence observe this, 

Doctrine. That the whole transaction of our salvation proceeds 
from the sovereign, free grace of God, and not from our depraved 
wills, or imperfect performances. 

A truth than the which nothing is more insisted upon, or incul- 
cated in the oracles of God; nothing more impugned, or spoken 
against, by the enemies of ithe gospel. A truth that contains the 
very vitals of our holy religion, and therefore worthy our peculiar 
notice and regard. This observation may be something illustrated 
by speaking to these three propositions. 

Proposition I. The whole transaction of our salvation, proceeds 
from the sovereign free grace of God. The apostle very sententi- 
ously sums up the scope of the gospel in Eph. ii. 8. By grace are 
ye saved, through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of 
God. And the Church of England, in one of their Homilies, 
clearly lays down this doctrine—‘“ But that although we have faith, 
hope, charity, repentance—dread and fear of God, within us; and 
do never so many good works thereunto, yet we must renounce 
the merit of all our said virtues, and good deeds, as things that be 
far too weak, to deserve remission of our sins, and our justification, 
and therefore we must trust only in God’s mercy, and that sacrifice, 
that our High Priest and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
once Offered for us upon the cross,’’ This proposition may be 
more distinctly considered in these particulars. 

1. Nothing but the displaying and magnifying the riches of free 
grace, was the foundation of the eternal covenant of redemption. 
What other motive could there be in the breast of the eternal God, 
to make a covenant with his Chosen—to give unto our glorious 
Lord Messiah, a chosen number, to be vessels of mercy, and heirs 
of eternal blessedness? Or what other motive could our Lord 
Redeemer have, to undertake the station of a surety, (as stiled, 
Heb. vii. 22,) to stand in our place and stead, to undergo for us and 
bear off from us, the shock of revenging justice ; but the making 
illustrious his sovereign free grace? Itis true, that the choosing 
some and rejecting others of the same lump of clay, was an act of 
sovereignty, and not of mercy, or justice. But the contriving such 

a way, (in the glorious covenant of redemption) for the bringing a 
number of ungrateful rebels from an estate of foreseen misery and 
perdition to an estate of glory and happiness, was for the eternal 
display of free, (because undeserved,) distinguishing and sovereign 
mercy. 

All the truths in God’s blessed book, find opposers. The cove- 
nant of redemption also, (as well as other essential articles of 
Christianity,) is controverted and ridiculed ; stranfe indeed! When 
it is so abundantly confirmed from clear and full evidence, in the 
word of God. We read in John vi. 37, of those whom the Father 
has given to Christ. It is written in Tit. i. 2; in hope of eternal 
life, which God, that cannot lie, promised before the world began. 
It is plainly expressed in Ps. Ixxxix. 3; I have made a covenant 
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with my chosen. To the same purpose is that, Is. xlix. 8, I will 
preserve thee and give thee for a covenant to the people. It is 
written, Eph. i. 4, that we are chosen in Christ. The like evidence 
we may find from many other Scriptures, and the church of Eng- 
land in their Homily of salvation, do bear their testimony that this 
first corner stone was laid upon the sovereignty of free grace. 

‘‘The great wisdom of God, (say they) in this mystery of our 
redemption, hath tempered his justice and mercy together; his 
great mercy hath, 1 Peter i., he showed unto his, in delivering us 
from captivity, without requiring any ransom to be paid, or amends 
to be made on our parts—which whereas it lay not in us that to do, 
he provided a ransom for us, which was the most precious body 
and blood of his own most dear, and best beloved Son, Jesus 
Christ.” But, 

8. Our effectual vocation flows likewise from the mere grace of 
God. An eternity is short enough, to adore and praise the riches 
of that grace, that has called us out of darkness into marvellous 
light, that has translated us from the kingdom of darkness, into the 
kingdom of his own Son—that has quickened us who were dead in 
trespasses and sins; and made us partakers of the heavenly calling. 

We are naturally under the power of spiritual death; and what 
but omnipotent grace, can make us alive from the dead? We are 
by nature fallen into a gulph of misery, where inevitable and eter- 
nal perdition awaits us, if infinite grace reaches not forth his hand, 
and helps us out. O, the riches of that adorable grace that knocks 
off the fetters of our miserable thraldom to our spiritual enemies ; 
and brings us into the glorious privileges of the sons of God. QO, 
the wonders of that astonishing love, that breaks down the middle 
wall of partition, that slays the enmity between offended justice, 
and provoking sinners, that brings us nigh to God, and makes us 
one with him through his own blood. Eph. ii. 138, 14, 15. What 
but mercy, exceeding as well our conception as desert, makes us 
meet to partake of an inheritance amongst those that are sanctified ! 
Justly does the apostle ascribe this renewing and life-making work 
of the Spirit of God, to the riches of his mercy. Eph. il. 4,5. But 
God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love, wherewith he loved 
us, even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together 
with Christ. By grace are ye saved. And the Church of England, 
in their 17th Article, most truly say, ‘‘ That the predestinated are 
called, according to God’s purpose, by his spirit working in due 
season, and through grace obey the calling. 

3. The saints and children of God shall by his mere grace, perse- 
vere and held out unto the end. ‘Those for whom Christ has died, 
and shed his most precious blood, shall surely partake of all the 
benefits of his redemption; and be brought to the fruition of that 
inheritance that (at so dear a price). he has purchased for them. 
John vi. 37. All that the Father giveth me shall come unto me, 
and those that come unto me shall in no wise be cast out. Justifi- 
cation and glorification are inseparably linked together. Rom. viii. 
30; and whom he justified, them he also glorified. Neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pre- 
sent, nor things to come, nor heighth, nor depth, nor any other 
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creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. Rom. viii. 38, 39. None shall pluck 
Christ’s sheep out of his hand. John. x. 28. They shall be kept, 
by the mighty power of God, through faith unto salvation. 1 Peter 
1.5. Wonderful grace! that the justified children of God—though 
conflicting with, and often foiled by an indwelling body of death ; 
all the malice of the powers of darkness, and the ensnaring vani- 
ties of a sinful world, shall nevertheless win the field at last, and 
become more than conquerors. Rom. viii. 37. 

I know there are such that oppose, and cavil against this doc- 
trine of perseverence ; they allege, that the daily falls and sinful 
errors of the best of men, evidently contradict their perseverence 
in grace. They plead in opposition to this doctrine, that, Ezek. 
Xxxiii. 13, when I shall say to the righteous he shall surely live ; if 
he trust to his righteousness and commit iniquity, all his righteous- 
ness shall not be remembered, but for his iniquity that he hath com- 
mitted, he shall die for it. Thence they argue that a man may fall 
from saving grace. This reasoning is very corrupt—for—l. Though 
the children of God may fall into repeated transgressions, and there- 
by bring heavy strokes of Fatherly chastisement upon their heads ; 
yet they cannot fall from a justified state, nor become the objects of 
God’s hatred and vindictive displeasure. This is clearly and fully 
evidenced in Ps. Ixxxix. 29, 30, 32, 33. His seed also, will I make 
to endure forever. If his children forsake my law, and walk not 
in my judgments, then will J visit their transgressions with the rod, 
and their iniquity with stripes; nevertheless my loving kindness 
will I not utterly take from him, &c. And, 2, for the clear under- 
standing the text, (improved by some, to countenance their oppo- 
sition to this preserving grace of God, and the comfort of the saints, ) 
we must consider that righteousness is used in a various sense in 
the sacred Scriptures. There is the imputed righteousness of 
Christ, whereby a sinner is made righteous in the sight of God, and 
this is of an eternal and unfading permanence; as appears from 
the before mentioned scriptures. And there is a righteousness 
which is a man’s own, ‘‘ Which does arise from a man’s own 
‘reason, or will, improved by common grace, or education or awed 
‘‘by fears, or swayed by interest, or maintained by some failing 
‘spring, that may easily be drawn dry,”—( Vide Pool’s Annot. in 
loco,)—and of such the prophet speaks. Very plain and true is 
the Sth Article of Lambeth upon this point. ‘‘ A true, lively, jus- 
‘‘tifying faith, and the sanctifying Spirit of God, is never totally or 
‘finally extinguished, does not fall away, or come to nothing in 
‘those that are once made partakers thereof.” 

4. The children of God shali be crowned with eternal glory, to 
the everlasting praise of infinite, free grace. Such that might justly 
have been fire-brands, in the unquenchable flames of an eternal 
hell, shall forever be crowned with an exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory. Such that were born under the condemning guilt of 
original sin; such as have perpetrated multiplied actual transgres- 
sions; such as have been emphatically sinners, monsters of iniqui- 
ty, sinners of the blackest dye; there shall be even such as these 
freed from deserved vengeance, and made partakers of an inherit- 
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ance with the saints in light. Herein is the Lord manifesting 
himself to be the Lord, the Lord God, gracious and merciful. Ex. 
xxxiv. 6. Herein is the riches of God’s free and marvelous grace 
magnified. Herein is the display of mercy never to be enough 
adored, admired and praised. The breadth, and length, and depth, 
and heighth hereof, passeth knowledge. Eph. iii. 18, 19. Thus 
the 17th Article of the Church of England, ‘‘ At length, by God’s 
mercy, they attain to everlasting felicity. 

Proposition II. Our salvation proceeds not from the improve- 
ment of our depraved wills. It is not the right improvement of 
our free wills, that will procure our salvation. It is not the best of 
our doings that will bring usto heaven. Our wills are naturally so 
depraved, all our faculties so corrupted and put out of square; that 
unless Christ, of unwilling, make us willing; and through the im- 
putation of his righteousness, make both our persons and duties 
acceptable unto God, we can’t will, much less perform, what is 
savingly good. Thisis plainly evident from Phil. i. 13; For it is 
God that worketh in you, both to will and to do of his good pleas- 
ure. Thus, also, the 10th Article of the Church of England: 
‘‘ Wherefore we have no power to do good works, pleasant and 
‘acceptable unto God, without the grace of God by Christ pre- 
‘venting us—that we may have a good will, and working with us, 
‘‘ when we have that good will.” 

Objection. I am not ignorant that some cavil after this manner: 
For what end are the calls of the gospel, if we can’t, by the im- 
provement of our free wills, procure salvation? If all men han’t 
power to work out their own salvation, why are they exhorted to it? 
Phil. ii. 12. Does not Christ make a mock of us, when he tells 
us, that every one that will, may come to the waters of life freely ? 
Rev. xxii. 17, if we han’t a natural power to comply with this 
invitation ? 

Answer I. It is most certain, we han’t a natural power, to obey 
all the exhortations, or to comply with all the invitations of the 
gospel; for instance, we are exhorted to faith in Christ, and yet we 
are plainly told, John vi. 44, that no man can come unto him unless 
the Father which hath sent him draw him. Thus the 9th Article of 
Lambeth, ‘‘ it is not put in the will or power of every man to be 
saved.” 

2. Though we have no strength, ability, or sufficiency of our 
own, there is abundant fulness in Christ, to supply all our wants. 
Are we without strength? His strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness. 2 Cor. xii. 9. Have we norighteousness? That will commend 
us to God, or justify us in his sight? His name is Jehovah. Tsid- 
kenu. The Lord our Righteousness. Jer. xxiii. 9. Are wein an 
estate of unbelief? He is the author and finisher of our faith? 
Heb. xii. 2. Are our hearts obdurate, our wills incorrigible? It 
is he that must take away the heart of stone and give a heart of 
flesh. Ezek. xxxvi. 26. And make us willing in the day of his 
power. Ps. cx. 3. So that Christ does not mock us when he ex- 
horts us to work out our salvation; or when he invites us to accept 
of eternal blessedness though we are never so impotent; since he 
has undertaken to work all in us and to do all forus. He can of 
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unwilling make us willing, he can bring dead men tolife; can open 
our deaf ears, enlighten our blind minds, encline our stubborn and 
incorrigible wills, can sanctify our depraved and corrupted affec- 
tions; that we may attentively hear, truly understand, and heartily 
embrace the calls of the gospel. And therefore from the sense of 
our miserable impotency, we should be more fervent with our glo- 
rious Christ, to give us strength; the consideration that all grace 
and salvation is treasured up in his own hands, and that he bestows 
it on whom he pleases, should augment our endeavours, prayers. 
cries and tears unto him, that he would interest us in his free and 
distinguishing grace and favour. Thus the Church of England in 
their Homily of salvation, (part 2, *‘ So that Christ is now the right- 
‘‘eousness of all them that do truly believe in him. He, for them, 
‘paid a ransom by his death. He, for them, fulfilled the law in 
‘his life. Sothat in him and by him every true Christian man 
‘‘ may be called a fulfiller of the law.” 

But I go on to clear this point. 

_ 3. Nothing can be more clearly, plainly and expressly laid down 
in the Scriptures, than the contrary to this tenet; that salvation ts 
procured by the improvement and right use of our free wills. Very 
plain and express is the words of ourtext. Another clear evidence 
from the Spirit of God, is that, Phil. ii. 13, It is God that worketh 
in us, both to will and to do of his good pleasure. To the same 
purpose in Jer. x. 24, QO Lord, I know that the way of man is not 
in himself; it is not in man that walketh, to direct his steps. And 
equal evidence from many other passages of the book of God, that 
this essential article of Christianity should be thus invaded and 
subverted. Alas! there is much of the agency of Satan in it. The 
forecited 10th Article of the Church of England is very clear in 
this point. 

Ath. Can a dead man perform vital functions? Can he shake off 
his grave clothes and appear with former beauty and activity? Is it 
in the will and power of a stinking dead carcase to re-assume his 
life, reason and sensation?’ Neither is it in the power of a natural 
man to perform any spiritual actions. 1 Cor. ii. 14. The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, neither can he 
know them because they are spiritually discerned. We are natu: 
rally under the power of spiritual death. Eph. ii. 1. Our body is 
but a grave and tomb for a spiritually dead soul, and there must be 
a marvelous change wrought in us, from darkness to light, and from 
death to life, ere we can be in an estate of salvation. John iil. 3. 
Thus the first clause of the 10th Article of the Church of England 
—‘* The condition of man after the fall of Adam, is such, that he 
‘cannot turn and prepare himself, by his own natural strength and 
‘good works, for faith and calling upon God.” 

5. This doctrine is most opposite unto, it destroys the covenant 
of grace, and revives the covenant of works. If it be in our pow- 
er to enrich ourselves with, or to reject the grace of God at pleas- 
ure; if we can by our own doings, by the right improvement of 
our natural faculties, bring ourselves into an estate of salvation, 
what does this differ from the covenant of works? save in a plaus- 
ible show only. But it widely differs from the whole tenor of the 
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gospel. Rom. xi. 6. If it be of grace, then no more of works. 
Our blessed Lord disciplines his disciples, in that essential article 
of Christianity, that our salvation is the fruits of free, sovereign 
grace. Matt. xi. 25, and xiii. 11, and thus the Church of England 
very plainly hold forth in their 13th Article :—‘‘ Works done before 
‘the grace of Christ, and the inspiration of the Spirit—are not 
‘pleasant unto God; for as much as they spring not of faith in 
‘‘ Jesus Christ—neither do they make men meet to receive grace, 
‘‘ or (as the school authors say,) deserve grace of congruity. 

6. If this doctrine be true, that the right improvement of our 
free will, will procure our salvation, then the glorified saints have 
no more cause to acknowledge nor praise, the free grace and love 
of Christ—than damned sinners. The glorious inhabitants of 
heaven are under no more abligation to the redeeming love of the 
Son of God, than the damned in hell. 

The stock of grace, (according to this tenet,) was equally dis- 
tributed, to Paul and Judas, to Abel and Cain, to Jacob and Esau. 
That the one is in glory, while the other is in endless horror and 
misery, is owing to their own care and diligence. They did bet- 
ter, and therefore fare better. They have, therefore, cause to praise 
their own industry, and not the distinguishing special grace of God. 
Ah! soul destroying doctrine! Every sensible Christian will bring 
in a ready testimony against it. The great apostle was such an 
one, and hear his language; 1.Tim. i. 14, 16; And the grace of 
our Lord was exceeding abundant. Howbeit for this cause I ob- 
tained mercy, that in me first, Jesus Christ might shew forth all long 
suffering. The perpetual language of the glorified shall be, as Ps. 
cxv. 1, Not unto us, O Lord! not unto us, but to thy name be 
glory. From all these considerations, the 7th Article of Lambeth 
appears most true.—‘‘ That sufficient grace to salvation is not given, 
‘is not communicated nor granted, to all men, whereby they can 
‘be saved if they will.”’ Thus I come to 

Proposition Ii‘. Our salvation proceeds not from our imperfect 
performances. ‘This doctrine the Spirit of God plainly lays down. 
Tit. ui. 5. Not by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he saved us. And thus also, the 1th 
Article of the Church of England—* We are accounted righteous 
‘before God, only for the merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
‘Christ ; by faith, and not for our works and deservings.’”’ But to 
be more particular. 

Know Ist, that we are infinite debtors to divine justice. Our 
debt is two-fold; a debt of observation and of satisfaction: the 
former due as from rational creatures; the latter as from offending 
sinners. As we are the workmanship of the Most High, created 
for, and capable of the manifestation of his glory—it is in the 
highest degree reasonable, it is our natural duty, to live to the per- 
petual honour of our glorious Creator, by an exact obedience to 
his perceptive will. Therefore justly might he thunder forth that 
curse against the non-observers of his sacred law. Gal. iii. 10. 
Moreover as we are criminals, and delinquents ; as we have broken 
his law, provoked his justice, and stirred up his jealousy, there is 
satisfaction demanded and due from us. A debt payable by noth- 
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ing less, than the rigorous execution of justice, upon ourselves or 
surety. The glory of unspotted justice requires, that the sentence, 
Gen. iii. 17, thou shalt surely die, must be executed. Thus 9th 
Article of the Church of England—*Original sin standeth not, &c. 
‘* therefore in every person born into this world, as it hath of itself 
‘‘the nature of sin, so it deserveth God’s wrath and damnation. 

2. Our apostacy has so depraved, and dehilitated all the faculties 
of our souls, that we are incapable to fulfil the demands of justice, 
in the least instance. Our most elevated performances will fall so 
far short of perfection, that they will (if rewarded) but lay us fur- 
ther obnoxious to the strokes of displeased justice. The sin that 
cleaves to our best duties, (if imputed,) might justly render us, the 
eternal monuments of unrelenting wrath. Our prayers and tears 
themselves want washing in the blood of Christ. The pure eyes 
of justice find numberless spots, blemishes and defects, in our most 
holy duties. Most reasonably, therefore, does the Psalmist expos- 
tulate, Ps. cxliii. 2, And enter not into judgment with thy servant: 
for in thy sight shall no man living be justified. Thus the forecited 
13th Article of the Church of England—*t Works done before the 
‘‘orace of Christ, and the inspiration of his spirit, are not pleasant 
‘*to God, &c. ..... . Yearather for that they are not done as 
‘* God hath willed, and commanded them to be done, we doubt not 
‘‘but they have the nature of sin.” 

3. Were our righteousness never so excellent, it would not stand 
us instead for our justification. Could we yield such exact obedi- 
ence, to the whole preceptive will of God, that the pure eyes of 
justice could find no fault.—Could we attain to angelical holiness, 
omit no duty, commit no actual sin, nor be chargeable with the 
non-observance of the least tittle of God’s preceptive law, our debt 
would not yet be paid, nor justice satisfied. For (saith Bishop 
Usher,) God will not have justice swallowed up of mercy, nor sin- 
ners pardoned, and offenders acquitted, without satisfaction, But 
we must remain God’s prisoners, until we have paid the uttermost 
farthing—a debt not payable by Christless sinners, by any thing 
less than eternal sufferings. 

Our own righteousness, were it never so excellent, would be but 
a broken reed, a sandy foundation to build upon. Could our ex- 
cellency mount up to the heavens, and our head to the clouds, we 
might perish forever, as our own dung. Job xx. 6,7. Thus the 
Church of England in their Homily.—‘' That we must renounce 
‘‘the merit of all our virtues and good deeds, as things that be far 
too ‘‘ weak to deserve remission of our sins and our justification.” 
—( Sermons of Salvation, part 2.) 








APPLICATION. 


My only use shall be by way of exhortation in two branches. | 
1. Be exhorted to hold fast the form of sound words, that you | 
3 have heard at this time delivered unto you. It is (Syrs) an awful 
aed consideration, to see the prevalence of error amongst us, and es- 


pecially to see the essence of Christianity invaded and corrupted. 
Let me, therefore, with gospel earnestness, address you with the 
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language of the apostle, in 2 Peter iii. 17; Beware lest ye also 
being led away, with the error of the wicked, fall from your own 
steadfastness. 

1. Consider your everlasting state depends upon your heeding 
or rejecting what you have heard. You see that each particular is 
agreeable with the standard of the sanctuary, the word of God, as 
well as the established doctrine of the Church of England, therefore 
a mistake here is of no better consequence than the loss of a soul. 

2. Consider that an error here is forever remediless. It won’t 
do at last, (when in the scorching flames of God’s fiery vengeance) 
to say you was mistaken. ‘That won’t ease or deliver you. We 
read of such that expected salvation from their duties and privileges, 
concerning whom Christ pronounces, a ‘‘ Verily [know you not;”’ 
Matt. vii. 23. 

Exhortation 2. Have all your dependence upon special grace. 

Direction 1. Labour to see, and pray that you may see, more 
and more your own nothingness and misery. Until you see your- 
selves sick, you won’t want a physician ; until you see your poverty 
you won’t buy of Christ, gold, tried in the fire. Therefore labour 
to be of those lost ones whom Christ came to seek and to save. 
Matt. xviii. 11. Oh, labour to see yourselves undone, helpless, 
hopeless, unless special, astonishing grace be magnified in your 
salvation. 

Dir. 2. Rest not satisfied in a Christless state. What, at ease 
when the billows of amazing wrath are ready to overwhelm you. 
Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, that Christ may 
give thee life. Eph. v. 14. 

Finally. Cast yourselves at the foot of Mercy. Resolve to 
rest there. Be found constant, fervent, incessant, with your eyes 
to our blessed Jesus for grace and salvation. Resolve in a course 
of constant duty, to cast yourselves upon Christ, seeking unto, and 
depending upon him, to do all in you, and all for you. Blessed 
are they that thus watch at his gates, and wait at the posts of his 
door. 





[Continued from page 366. ] 


MOLINISM. 
No. IX. 


XVII. The five propositions taken before the Court of Rome—Differ- 
ent views of the French Bishops—The conduct of the Court of 
Rome in the matter.—The Bull of Innocent X., dated 1 June, 1658, 
condemning these propositions. 


In France, those who required the condemnation of these pro- 
positions, solicited the bishops to write a letter to Innocent X., to 
procure it. Habert, who had become bishop of Vabres, was 
appointed to draw itup. By it, the pope was informed, that France 
was agitated with disputes, to determine which, his judgment on 
the five propositions was desired. By intrigues they succeeded in 
obtaining the signature of eighty-five bishops—but the letter itself 
was not laid before the Assembly of the Clergy of France which 
50 
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was then in session. The fact of this letter was known to them, 
and several of the chief dynasties informed the pope’s nuncio, that 
the letter was not written in the name of the clergy of France, and 
that they did not approve of having recourse immediately to the 
pope, in such matters. They thought it prejudicial to the rights 
of the bishops. ‘They represented to the nuncio the importance 
of the subject—that both parties should be heard, and that no con- 
demnation should be made without distinguishing the sense In 
which the propositions were heretical. ‘They requested the nun- 
cio to write to the pope, which he promised to do.—The Archbishop 
of Sens, and ten bishops actually addressed a letter to the pope, 
complaining of the irregularity of the course of their brethren. — 
At length, however, Hallier, who succeeded to Cornet as Syndic 
of the Faculty of the Sorbonne, wentto Rome. Maulard, a relative 
of his, had preceded him, and had presented himself to the pope, 
as a deputy of the Faculty of Theology of Paris, although he was 
not so—that Faculty having thus far stood neutral. Several doc- 
tors also appeared there, on the other side of the question. A 
Congregation was appointed to be held in July, 1652, and the Jan- 
senists wished to be heard in formal or juridical opposition to their 
adversaries, but their request was refused. They, therefore, did 
not attend at the time appointed, and Hallier had the opportunity 
of giving such a complexion to the dispute as he chose, and he 
declared that these propositions were taught in France in the sense 
of Calvin—that the dispute was not about the efficacy of grace, 
and that there was no intention on his part of attacking that doc- 
trine. Had the Jansenists been heard, the designs of the Jesuits 
would have been revealed, and they knew this, and therefore used 
their efforts to prevent a discussion. They represented, that if a 
discussion should be allowed, the pope would make as much trou- 
ble for himself, as Clement VIII. did, in appointing the Congrega- 
tions de auziliis. The Dominicans also took an interest in this 
matter, and, it is said, they requested no less than seventeen times 
to be heard, but without success, They said, that they held to the 
doctrines of Jansenius on the subject of grace.—Hallier tried to 
persuade them that they had no interest in the question. They, 
however, insisted that the sense in which these propositions were 
heretical, should be specified in the bull, but Hallier would not 
consent to that, as it would be giving up the chief advantage he 
was in pursuit of. Butthe pope would not hear the matter juridi- 
cally, though he consented to hear the Jansenists or Augustinians 
in the presence of the Congregation, without parties, or dispute, 
which proposition they accepted although it was rumoured that the 
bull was already drawn up, and so it was, in fact. Accordingly, 
on the 19th of May, they appeared, and one of their numbers made 
a long discourse on the authority of Augustine upon the subjects 
of grace. He then read a paper arrayed in three columns, by which 
he distinguished the different senses of the five propositions. ‘The 
first was what he called the Calvinistic and Lutheran sense, which 
he condemned.—-The second contained the doctrine of gratuitous 
justification and eflicacious grace in the sense of the Augustinians. 
he third contained the sense in which they were maintained by 
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the Molinists, which he said they were ready to prove, was nothing 
else but Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagianism. The speaker was 
very particular to show the pope, that he was not contending for 
(what he called) the heresies of Luther and Calvin. Nor were 
their opponents contending against that sense, but that the dispute 
was, rather between the doctrines of grace as held by the Augus- 
tinians on the one hand and the Molinists on the other; and that 
the real drift of the Jesuits was to substitute for the Catholic faith 
the heresy of Pelagius. 

The pope heard him very attentively, and said the Augustinians 
were not heretics ; adding some compliments to the speaker. But 
he published his bull condemning these propositions on the Ist of 
June, 1653. ‘The pope is reported to have said, that the Holy 
Spirit on this occasion had made him see the truth clearly, by 
revealing to him in a moment the most difficult matters in theology. 
Du Bosquet, to whom the pope made the remark, declared it in the 
Assembly of the Clergy of France, and Duval, (who was a staunch 
supporter of the notion of the pope’s infallibility,) said that this 
sort of infallibility of enthusiasm, was an open door to all sorts of 
errors. ‘The notion of Duvall was, that the pope is infallible, only 
when he proceeds to judgment canonically, and this proceeding of 
Innocent X., was any thing but canonical. 

The bull condemned the five propositions as heretical without 
explaining the sense in which they were condemned, except in 
respect to the last, the pope states briefly the two senses which 
might be put upon it. The reader may be interested with a speci- 
men of the pontifical style in matters of this sort, and as the 
condemnatory clauses are short, we copy it—omitting the propo- 
sitions, which have already been copied—Arimam_ predictarum 
propositionum....... temerariam, impiam, blasphemam, anath- 
emate damnatam et hereticam declaramus, et uti talem datnnamus. 
Secundam.....hereticam declaramus et uti talem damnamus. 
Tertiam...... hereticam declaramus et uti talem damnamus. 
Quartam... falsam et hereticam declaramus et utitalem damnamus. 
Quintam....falsam, temcrariam, scandalosam et intellectam eo 
sensu, ut Christus pro salute duntaxat predestinatorum mortuus sit: 
impiam, blasphemam, contumeliosam, divine pietati derogantem, 
et hereticam declaramus et uti talem damnamus, 

The bull proceeds: We command, therefore, all the faithful of 
Christ of either sex that they presume not, to think, teach, preach 
otherwise than is contained in this our present declaration, under 
the censures and punishments expressed in law against heretics 
and those who favour them. 

Likewise we command all patriarchs, archbishops, bishops and 
other ordinaries of places, also the inquisitors of heretical pravity, 
that they entirely coerce and restrain, contradictors and rebels, 
whosoever they may be, by the censures and punishments alfore- 
said, and other opportune remedies of Jaw and fact, the aid of the 
secular arm being invoked for this purpose, if necessary. Not 
intending, nevertheless, by this declaration and definition made 
upon the aforesaid five propositions to approve in any respect the 
other opinions which are contained in the aforesaid book of Cor- 
nelius Tonvenlen Given at Rome, &c., 1653. 
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It would neither be interesting nor useful to enter minutely into 
the details of this affair, nor does the object of these notices require 
it. We shall, therefore, select but a few incidents from the mass, 
and leave it to those who may be interested to pursue the subject, 
to consult the historians of the time. 

At the time of the publication of this bull, Cardinal Mazarin, 
was but a simple clerk, and his attention was given to any thing 
rather than theology. In fact, he knew nothing about the subjects 
involved in the dispute. But he wished to mortify the Jansenists, 
because he had been made to believe that they were favourable 
to Cardinal De Retz, who was his personal enemy. He was anx- 
ious to prevent the court of Rome from protecting Cardinal De 
Retz, then in disgrace, and his hope was to conciliate that Court 
by persecuting the Jansenists. De Marca was at that time arch- 
bishop of Toulouse. When he was a layman, he wrote a book, 
De Concordia Sacerdotii et imperii, which was quite displeasing to 
the Court of Rome, and he had been obliged to retract it in order 
to obtain his ecclesiastical bulls, and as he was ambitious of rising 
still higher, he did what he could to acquire favour. A sure method, 
as he supposed, was to harrass these persons, against whom the 
Jesuits had excited a prejudice at Rome, and this made him also 
an enemy of the Jansenists. The confessor of the King of France, 
was Annat, a Jesuit, and as the Jansenists attacked the errors of 
his Society, he was interested also, to do what he could, to excite 
a suspicion of heresy against them. 

These three persons, having different motives, but the same end, 
were the prime movers of those proceedings in France against the 
Jansenists which followed this bull. Their efforts were not so - 
much directed against the five propositions, as they were against 
the Jansenists—that is to say, the Society of Port Royal, and those 
persons who had become odious to the Jesuits. They wanted only 
a pretext to crush these men, and they were willing to obtain it at 
any price. Ultimately this object was attained. 

Cardinal Mazarin called the clergy of France together on the 
llth of July, 1653, in pursuance of the king’s letters patent of the 
Ath of July, 1653. The Assembly thanked the pope for his bull— 
all the bishops received it, but some expressed the wish that the 
pope had conducted the matter in such a way as to clear up diffi- 
culties, and at the same time avoid the danger of evil consequences. 

In march, 1654, Cardinal Mazarin, called another Assembly ; 
and eight.commissioners were then nominated to consider the 
means requisite to carry into complete effect this bull. After six 
days, these commissioners made a report. They pretended they 
had thoroughly examined the book of Jansenius and the numerous 
publications to which it had given occasion—a labour which would 
require six months of close application.—They said that they had 
not found in Jansenius the five propositions in proper terms,—but 
judging of an author by the context of his doctrine, it could not be 
doubted that the propositions were contained in the book—that 
they had found some even more dangerous. But they ha’ two 
decisive proofs that the propositions were contained in the book— 
one of which was the words of the bull itself, which referred these 
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1841.] Molinism. 397 
propositions to Jansenius—the other was the letters of the bishops 
of France, in which they take it for granted these propositions are 
from that author. 

The Assembly on this report, declared by a plurality of voices, 
that the bull had condemned these propositions in Jansenius, and 
in the sense of Jansenius, and directed that the pope should be 
informed that such was their judgment.—Some of the prelates were 
opposed to this declaration. They attempted to qualify their sig- 
nature to the constitution by oral declarations made in the Assem- 
bly, an expedient which in the end they found to be ineffectual. 

If these propositions were contained in the book of Jansenius, 
the fact could have been shown by simple inspection. Annat said 
at first, that they were in totidem verbis, but he was obliged to qual- 
ify this, by saying that they were in sense contained. Finally the 
Jesuits resorted to the extraordinary expedient of making the facé 
that they were in the book a matter of doctrine—pertinet ad partem 
dogmatis. And this position they advanced under the name or 
phrase or proposition, the inseparability of the fact of the law. The 
reader is referred to the 17th and 18th of the Provincial Letters 
for a developement of this very singular and very absurd proposi- 
tion. 

It should be observed too, that the two senses of which these 
propositions were said to be susceptible, were the Calvinistic and 
the Augustinian, as they were denominated. The Jansenists repu- 
diated the Calvinistic sense, as they called it, and the Jesuits dared 
not to call in*question the Augustinian sense, which Pope Innocent 
X. had approved. Hence the drift of the Jesuits to avoid explana- 


‘tion. Yet an explanation would have terminated the dispute be- 


tween the parties, provided, both parties had in reality been aiming 
at the object pretended. But the truth of the matter was, the Jes- 
uits wanted to establish their new theology on the ruins of the sys- 
tem of doctrine, which, until their time, was chiefly in vogue, in 
the Roman church. 

Finally, De Marca drew up a formulary condemning the propo- 
sitions of Jansenius in the sense of the author. This he did in 
concert with others, and they formed the resolution to compel the 
clergy to sign it. This formulary was first proposed to fifteen 
bishops assembled by Cardinal Mazarin, at Paris, in May, 1655, 
upon some other business. In 1656, at a general Assembly, De 
Marca determined, by the aid of the first minister, with whom he 
had great influence, to compel its general adoption, by the regular 
and secular ecclesiastics of France, and even by the nuns.—This 
Assembly wrote a letter to Alexander VII., the successor of Inno- 
cent X., to ask his judgment on this question of fact relative to 
Jansenius, and this pope, without making any new examination, 
published a bull on the 16th of Oct., 1656, in which he confirms 
the bull of Innocent X. He declaims against the children of ini- 
quity, who say that the five propositions are not contained in Jan- 
senius, and he declares (relying on the ground that the matter had 
been thoroughly examined by his predecessor, which was not true) 
that they are in effect contained in Jansenius and that they are 
condemned in the sense of this author. This bull was received in 
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France, 17th March, 1657. The Parliament made a difficulty about 
registering it; and the king, on the 16th of November, 1657, went 
In person to cause it to be done. 

This bull of Alexander VII., begins with the words, Ad Sacram. 
On the 15th of Feb., 1656, Alexander VII., published another bull, 
beginning, Regiminis, by which he prescribes a formulary to be 
subscribed, (which differs but little from that already referred to)— 
the sense of which is as follows: 

‘‘] submit myself sincerely to the Constitution of Pope Innocent 
X., of the dlst of May, 1653, according to its true sense, which 
was determined by the Constitution of Alexander VII., of the 16th - 
of Oct., 1656. I acknowledge that I am bound in conscience to 
obey these Constitutions; and I condemn with the heart and the 
mouth, the doctrine of the five propositions of Cornelius Jansenius 
contained in the book entitled Augustinus, which these two popes 
and the bishops have condemned, which doctrine is not that of St. 
Augustine, which Jansenius has badly explained against the sense 
of that holy doctor.”’ 

There was great difficulty encountered in compelling signatures 
to these formularies, and an Assembly of the Clergy was called in 
1660. This Assembly did not of its own motion act on the formu- 
lary, but the King of France declared to them that it was his pleas- 
ure, that they should labour to destroy the heresy of Jansenism, 
and that he would sustain them with all his authority in the execu- 
tion of that design. De Marca, too, was very active, and harangued 
them, it 1s said, two hours.—F inally, the Assembly declared that all 
those who should be delinquent in this respect, should be deprived 
of a voice (active and passive) in all assemblies of the clergy, and 
they requested the king not to permit the granting of any benefice 
to any person who had not signed the formulary—that he would 
forbid his courts of Parliament to receive any appeal in this matter, 
and that he would forbid the printing of books which favoured 
Jansenism. 

The king granted this petition by a decree of April 23, 166], 
and directed a letter to all the bishops, requiring their immediate 
signature to the formulary of the Assembly, and that they should 
render to his majesty an account of the matter in two months. 

In this way the Jesuits surmounted the difficulty arising from the 
question of fact, whether the five propositions were contained in 
the book of Jansenius,—and obtained their revenge on the Society 
of Port Royal, who had attacked their doctrine. They also thus 
laid the ground for turning upon the Jansenists the charge of her- 
esy, and of acquiring for their own views the denomination of the 
orthodox Catholic faith. 

These incidents serve to show the real character of the unity 
which prevailed in the Roman Catholic Church, and the expedients 
resorted to in order to preserve it. It is proper to inform the read- 
er, also, that not only must the formulary be subscribed, but the 
subscriber must swear that the anathema pronounced against the 
book and the doctrine, was just, and also that he or she was per- 
suaded of it. De Marca, as it has been said already, advanced the 
principle that the fact was a part of the dogma, although he had 
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maintained in his published works, that the church is fallible in 
matters of fact. The Jesuits finding a difficulty in supporting De 
Marca’s notion, invented another, which was maintained in a thesis 
at their College in Paris, on the 12th of December, 1661. It was 
this: that the Pope had the same infallibility as the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, as well on questions of fact as on questions of doc- 
trine. Whence it followed, that inasmuch as Alexander VII. had 
said that the five propositions were in Jansenius, it was necessary 
to believe it with a divine faith, in like manner as it was necessary 
to believe the revealed mysteries. The absurdity of this proposi- 
tion could only be exceeded by its blasphemous impiety. And in 
regard to Alexander VII., his reputation for veracity was so bad 
that Renaldi, an ambassador residing at Rome, wrote of him, Abdi- 
amo un papa che non dice mai una parola di verita—we have a pope 
who never speaks a word of truth—(See Memoirs of Cardinal De 
Retz,) and writings of this pope have transpired which give the 
lie to his own public declarations. But passing this matter, the 
Parliament and the Sorbonne opposed this thesis of the Jesuits, 
and many of the Romanists maintained that it was false to say that 
the church is infallible in the facts which she decides; and it was 
in this way, that Bellarmine and others excused Pope Honorius of 
heresy, who was, nevertheless, condemned of heresy by the 6th 
general Council—alleging that this Council erred in a matter of 
fact, by ascribing to Honorious errors which he did not teach. 

Another mode of getting over the difficulty of the fact, was that 
of distinguishing between a divine faith, and that sort of faith which 
was merely human and ecclesiastical, and which obliged one to sub- 
mit his sentiments with sincerity to those of his superiors. The 
honour of this distinction belonged to Mr. Perefix, who was made 
Archbishop of Paris, after the death of De Marca—for De Marca 
had been nominated to that place, but died immediately after he 
had caused possession of it to be taken in his name.—Still, how- 
ever, this distinction between divine faith and human faith, did not 
remove the difficulty; because the signing of the formulary implied 
a belief of the fact, that Jansenius’s book did contain these propo- 
sitions, which many did not believe.—Another way suggested, was 
this: —I[t was said that the signature and the oath had no reference 
to the fact, and so the formulary could be signed and sworn to 
purely and simply without believing the fact. 

As to the Jesuits, all they cared for, was to compel the ecclesias- 
tics to sign and swear to the formulary. The signature would 
remain, while the reasons by which the signers reconciled their 
consciences to the act, could easily be disposed of afterwards. 
‘They wanted to use the bull and the formulary and the signatures 
and oaths of the clergy as a means of destroying the doctrine of 
efficacious grace (as held by the Thomists and Jansenius,) and 
their policy in this matter is very clearly stated in the 17th of Pas- 
cal’s Provincial Letters, addressed to the Jesuit father, Annat, to 
which the reader is referred. It is not, perhaps, generally known 
that Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambrai, was a zealous partisan of 
the Jesuits, nor that he maintained, previously to the ball Unigent- 
tus, that the error condemned by the popes in the five propositions 
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was nothing else than what all the theologians know under the 
name of grace efficacious by itself, and he undertook to prove it 
by the very argument which Pascal, in the letter just referred to, 
predicted the Jesuits would some day use for that purpose—and 
the Constitution Unigenitus is a decisive proof that this doctrine of 
grace was that precisely which was sought to be condemned under 
the name of the errors of Jansenius. 


[To be continued. | 





[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.] 


THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 
No. Il. 


AN organization, such as that of the church, so benificent, pro- 
posing ends so high, embracing so much moral worth, and address- 
ing to the intellect and the heart motives so numerous, powerful, 
and sacred, to engage her children to seek her preservation and 
advancement, would in an abstract view of the matter, induce the 
belief that her claims would be felt, and in the sustaining of those 
claims, no counteracting agency among men could be found. 
Experience has shown another result. In the moral as well as in 
the physical system, allowance must be made for the influence of 
opposing forces, the power of which, in theory, cannot well be 
ascertained. ‘Old Adam often proves too strong for young Me- 
lancthon.”’ Imperfection attaches to the saints themselves, hypo- 
crites find a place within the walls of Zion, the spirit of an evil 
world presses injuriously upon her interests, and an enemy of un- 
ceasing activity and endless devices gives direction to all that is evil. 

To sustain the new against the old man, and to counteract the 
combined forces of the great enemy against the Church of God, 
requires an influence not found in mere forms, and an energy which 
belongs not to the simple annunciation of a mere scheme, however 
grand in its object, however wise in its details, or ample in its pro- 
visions. These, and more than these, in all the departments of 
moral life, have been turned to evil purposes. The truth of this 
the church, in her divided state, has been made to feel. And yet 
by not a few, whose range of social vision is limited by the horri- 
zon of their own community, as though it were the enure church, 
the evil now complained of is, to a great extent, unfelt. If such 
have a calm at their own little home, the agitations abroad, their 
own sectional inefficiency, and the unpropitious braving of a schis- 
matical state upon the general interests of true religion, affect them 
not. Not so the saint of more extended views and expansive 
heart. Whatever retards the progress of enlightened piety, he 
deeply feels, and sincerely deplores. The bringing over the whole 
condition of mankind an evangelical influence, that they may be 
brought nearer to God, that they may be advanced in spirituality of 
mind, that saint may be more closely bound to saint, by the sacred 
ties of the economy of mercy; and that, thus united as one, in 
the prosecution of a great and hallowed cause, their actings may 
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be more efficient, being guided by sounder counsels and carried 
forward with a mightier power, are the immediate objects contem- 
plated by the church of God. Instead of which the enlightened 
expectant of a better day is too often called upon to see the opera- 
tion of opposing evils, upon the whole frame of Zion’s organiza- 
tion, arresting her in her progress, and enfeebling her in her efforts 
to lengthen her cords, strengthen her stakes, and spread abroad the 
curtains of her habitation. How deeply is this calculated to im- 
press with sorrow the heart of the friend of Presbyterial organiza- 
tion, doctrine, and order! Let us notice, 

1. The aspect under which, at the present time, this divided 
church appears. The professed causes of these separations, wheth- 
er found in views of doctrine, forms of order, or in administrations 
of discipline, we shall not discuss. Nor shall we intimate that, 
under these heads, there are not real causes of important differ- 
ence; and that integrity may be ranged on different sides, few will 
have the hardidood to deny. In the state of parties, however, in 
our age, there is something peculiar. Mere party spirit is, in gen- 
eral, very strong; yet the several parties have causes and actings 
of bitterness, among themselves, more intense than against oppos- 
ing sects, without their bounds. Decided attachment to distinctive 
sectional dogmas is much more feeble than in former days. Toa 
great extent, by reflecting men, a pretty accurate judgment is 
formed of the relative value of what is peculiar in their respective 
communities, and there is less backwardness than once existed, to 
acknowledge what is commendable in an opposing sect; yet, in 
every section, the party spirit retains an almost unimpaired vigour. 
It is probably true, that compared with former times—“ Bigotry is 
less, party spirit more.’ This is peculiar to our age, and, at first 
sight, would seem to say little for the integrity of the men wlio 
give it character. The mistaken zealot has usually accorded to him 
a sincerity in his own wrought vi ‘ence, which in some measure 
shields his integrity. But what shall be said for him who justly 
estimates the value of his party dogma, admits that it is little worth, 
and yet, in its maintenance, is decided for the continuance of the 
sectional distinction ; though that distinction breaks in upon the 
unity of the household of faith, mars the beauty of the new Jeru- 
salem, divides in affection her citizens, and, in the cause of God, 
renders feeble their divided efforts. ‘This would seem to argue 
little in favour of the influence of principle’ over the minds and 
hearts of such men; and in this age they are not few. Neverthe- 
less, this evil may, possibly, be more apparent than real. We should 
on this point endeavour to ascertain the truth. 

The fact is not to be disputed, that many of the disciples of the 
Redeemer, in the respective denominations of Christians, in all 
that is truly Christian, have a deeper sympathy with not a few of 
those beyond their own denominational boundaries, who occupy 
the common fundamental ground possessed by the entire true 
church, than they have with most of the more ardent advocates of 
the sectional peculiarities, within their own ecclesiastical limits. 
With the former their communion is more full, more spiritual, and 


more joyful, than with the latter, though bearing the same party 
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name. Mere party distinctions are seldom animated by much of 
sound and important principle. When party is formed and sus- 
tained by mere party considerations, a falling off from these may 
be the effect of the greater influence of permanent and important 
principle ; and in proportion as this is the case, so will attachment 
be extended and strengthened, toward the friends of what is gen- 
eral, permanent, and important, rather than to the votaries of what 
is doubtful, partial, and passing in its form and character. Thus, 
in these apparent anomalies, good, rather than evil is indicated. 
From unprincipled peculiarities there is a declensicn; to sound 
principle and its friends, there is a tendency toward a firmer 
adherence. 

But how can mere party spirit, in this state of mind, be strong? 
For inconsistency in human conduct and character, it is often diffi- 
cult toaccount. In the case before us, however, the mystery Is 
not deeply veiled: habit is insensibly formed, and to sustain it 
when formed, its own native stubbornness, for a time, may defy the 
assaults of principle. The temporary connexion of what is merely 
distinctive, in party profession, with what is more permanent and 
of greater value, has its imposing power upon the mind; associa- 
tions whose bonds are not easily broken have, too, been formed 
under the party flag; and commitals have been made, a disregard 
of which, both consistency and duty may appear to forbid. In the 
movements of faction there is, generally, a concurrence of circum- 
stances which operate in the rearing of party walls, which no com- 
mon exertion is adequate very soon to overcome. But those walls 
of separation cannot be perpetual. Their foundations rest upon 
the sand, and their materials are held together by untempered mor- 
tar. The feeble hold of the mere sectional dogma upon the mind 
of the party man, more than indicates the approaching dissolution 
of the bonds that hold him in the relationships of faction. In the 
increasing coldness of heart toward mere sectional notions, in the 
internal conflicts of party, in the extended and extending recogni- 
tions of brotherhood among the saints of various names, while we 
witness in their company many causes of sorrow, we likewise see 
some rays of the morning of a fairerday. Sound principle, unper- 
ceived by both the Jukewarm and the violent agitator, is at work, 
and is in progress toward the attainment of its appropriate end. 
There is an agency on high which presides over the whole moral 
system; a wisdom that cannot err, directs it; a power that cannot 
be resisted urges it on, and a bounty which never fails, attends with 
goodness its every step. 

2. While treating this subject, the causes which have operated 
in the production of existing divisions in the church, should not be 
passed without regard; nor should those causes be sought for in 
the innocent occasions of unreasonable dissatisfaction. Regard 
to principle is the plea of all, and different views, either of princi- 
ple or its legitimate application, if we admit their plea, have given 
rise to denominational divisions. That principle has had no place 
in the unnatural formations before us, it would be unjust and cruel 
todeny. But we sin against no dictate of enlightened charity, when 
we affirm that, in the formation of parties, principle had much less to 
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do than party professions would induce us to believe. In this re- 
mark, we wish to be understood as having in view those in whose 
creed and authorised administrations, no causes of difference are 
to be found, except what are referable to mere circumstances of 
locality, or to matters of doubtful disputation. it can have little 
bearing upon that state of things where fundamental articles of the 
Christian faith are not only impugned, but the renunciation of the 
truth and the adoption of the opposite heresy are imposed, as terms 
of fellowship; or where the associated circumstances are such, 
that a continuance of communion would imply either a departure 
from the faith, or a sanction of the error. In such cases there is 
no way left for those who would preserve a pure conscience, but 
to hold by the rule of their former attainments; in the mean-time, 
using in the best manner they can, the means adapted to the main- 
tenance of harmony, while acting in defence of the cause of truth. 
The introducers of corruption and the persevering imposers of 
error upon the church, are the schismatics, and not those who 
abide by the old landmarks of righteousness. They have forfeited 
their title to the communion of saints, and their excision from 
organical fellowship is demanded by fidelity to the purity of that 
fellowship ; or should innovaters upon the faith and order of the 
gospel be so powerful as to defy the ordinary exercise of discipline, 
the voice must be obeyed which says—Come out from among them, 
my people, and be ye separate, saith the Lord. And such having 
pursued the course indicated by a due regard to the requisitions 
and provisions of evangelical order, have reason to confide in the 
promise—TI will receive you. ‘The great ecclesiastical schism, at 
the period of the Protestant reformation, will stand while the 
records of time endure, as an example of dutiful separation from a 
prevailing and incurable apostacy. But what of the schisms among 
Protestants! What of the divisions in the ranks of orthodox Pres- 
byterians! ‘The factions among the Gentile “ tenants of the outer 
court,” can furnish no good example for those within the court of 
Israel. 

It may be well for all to advert to the fact, that schismatical 
separations in the church, are the work of comparatively few, 
Hence, when mere names are set aside, the great body of the good 
people, in the divided communities, are found to be wonderfully 
one. It may then be asked, without any impeachment of general 
integrity, if love of sound principle and consistent administration 
has led to existing divisions, in the ranks of evangelical Protest. 
antism, why in each section of it, do we find so many of different 
views and of doubtful morals? Why does not the zeal which for 
deviations, speculative and practical, at least as harmless as these, 
urged the schisms, follow up its measures and expel from the altar 
those who, in principle and morals, are so little in accordance with 
the established standard? After making all due allowance for the 
unavoidable imperfections of human administration, we are induce 
ed to think that, in the production and continuance of existing 
schisms, other causes than love of sound principle have had some 
hand. History, imperfect as its records and traditions are, is not 
without evidence of this fact. But this is not the place to inquire 
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into the proof of it. Each section of the divided church ought to 
do this for itself, and for the end desired—reformation and not ex- 
posure—it will be better done, than if made the work of others. 

In the unhallowed business of schism, an unblessed ambition of 
restless individuals has had a prominent place. The desire of the 
place of pre-eminence, or the seat next to it, had called forth an 
unhappy rivalry; bitter disappointments mingled with the evil 
spirit of rivalry, and to gratify these, labours were undertaken to 
divide, rather than to build the walls of Zion. In this strife of 
passions, is it strange that the spiritualities of the empire of Im- 
manuel should be lamentably forgotten, and the great principle of 
its unity be disregarded? The ambitious party leader, in the pur- 
suit of his party measure, may, to some extent, for a time, hide 
from his own mind, the unsightly principle by which he is actuated ; 
although in practising imposition upon himself or upon the careful 
observer of the diverse operations of our fallen nature, he 1s not 
likely to be so successful, as in deceiving the simple hearted lover 
of truth and holiness, who is less familiar with the depths of Satan. 
This latter character, in forming his relations with, and rallying 
under the banner of the factionist, is indeed mistaken, but his mo- 
tives may be very pure. His value is known to his leader, and his 
name gives currency to his bad designs. It is such good men, 
though they neither know nor mean it, that really sustain the 
schisms, and give influence to the designing factionist. Mere am- 
bition and the low intrigues which it originates, are too deformed, 
if exhibited in their nakedness, to engage the heart of observers in 
their favour. To conceal their ugliness, the robe of assumed zeal 
for the purity of religion is too thin; a well meaning though ill 
advised crowd, whose integrity is not doubted, by throwing their 
shadow over the unsightly form of their leader, are indispensable to 
the sustentation of his claims. They stand betwixt him and the 
spectator. 

Unsanctified alliances between the church and the common- 
wealths of the nations occupy a prominent place among the causes 
of religious faction. Atthe period of the Protestant reformation, 
in Europe, the nations were found in league with the ‘* Man of Sin.”’ 
Amidst various revolutions, this league had existed from the early 
part of the seventeenth century ; and in its incipient and progres- 
sive steps, even from the time of Constantine the Great. In the 
struggle of the reformation,—a struggle of life and death,—it was 
not distinctly seen by the good and great men of that day, how the 
altar, even when purified from many of the detestable things by 
which it had been polluted, could be safe, except in alliance with 
the throne. That alliance, somewhat modified, was continued ; 
but, to the church of God, ata terrible expense. Corrupt states 
corrupted the sanctuary. Those of the church who were near the 
throne, became arrogant; arrogance aroused petulance in its ob- 
jects; petulance was followed by oppression; indignant resent- 
ments succeeded oppression ; and schisms, with all their unsightly 
attendants, were the fruits of those passions and measures. Amidst 
the strife of those bad passions, were seen a few of high and holy 
bearing, who refused to participate in them. Influenced by the 
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love of truth which they knew, and of moral and evangelical order 
which they venerated, they scorned the unhallowed claims of arro- 
gance, and to sympathise with the petulant resentments of those 
who felt not the sacred promptings of principle, they could not 
come down. But how inoperative the influence of sound princi- 
ple in their hand! Not because of defect in individual energy; 
but because, sometimes, of the paucity of their number, and oftener 
still, because, as they ought to have done, they knew not one 
another. Against them, ‘‘hbad men had combined,” and they 
neglected ‘‘to associate.’’. Withthem, as it will ever prove, divided 
action has been feeble. 

Effects often continue long after their original causes have ceased 
to exist. To ascertain the extent to which the bitter streams, 
opened by the old European alliances of Church and State, contin- 
ue to flow, and how far their desolating effects, directly and indi- 
rectly, are traceable in the fields of our American Zion, would be 
a subject of interesting inquiry. The results of an extended and 
candid examination could not, perhaps, be anticipated, by him who 
had not previously attended to the subject. 

Party, once formed, will not long be unproductive of party evils. 
Sectional pride soon clevates its insolent head, and is ingenious in 
the discovery of reasons to sustain itsclaims. It will seek flatteries 
and will find flatterers: ‘‘Our extended community ;”’ ‘‘ the spread- 
ing influence of our denomination ;”’ ‘‘ our beloved church ;”’ ‘‘ our 
excellent system ;’’ ‘‘ our venerable forms ;” and such like compli- 
mentary language, is every where heard in great abundance; by 
which is too seldom meant the church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood, or the possessors of the pure and 
undoubted system of evangelical truth and order, but the particular 
section to which the speaker may belong, and because of the sec- 
tional dogma of the party. This language of vanity and cant of 
party, go to sustain and perpetuate schisms in the church. 

Another cause of evil will be found, in the attempts made to 
sustain party consistency. II] advised assumptions have been made, 
and unblessed deeds have been done. For these apologies were 
offered, and ere long, when much discussion followed, we find, in 
the party conflicts, the blunders and their apologies associated with 
truth; and soon, identified with truth, we find them a constituent 
portion of the party system. Thus party becomes accessary to error 
and immorality. Things not early fealt as evils, go to the forma- 
tion of prejudices, become habitual, and, beyond their original 
boundaries and influence, are, to the true interests of Zion, produc- 
tive of undesigned and unanticipated calamities. An undue place 
is given to the mere party point, and the test for communion is 
zeal for that point, rather than faith in the truth, submission to the 
order of the gospel, and a life of exemplary godliness. 

It will not be denied that a large portion of the evils that deform 
and afflict the church of God, must be found originating in the 
dark passions of the degenerate heart. These usurp the place of 
the knowledge and love of the truth as it is in Jesus, and of that 
spirituality of mind which unfolds itself in an elevated love of God 
and thesouls of men. Yet it is believed that, in those departments 
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of the church that are, though visibly divided, truly evangelical in 
doctrine and order, there is a predominance of spiritual virtue that 
only needs to be called into united action, to effect every desirable 
result. Rouse those virtues into enlightened and associated activ- 
ity, and schisms will be healed, and factions, however rampant, will 
give way. 

Before we proceed to a more detailed consideration of the rem- 
edies of existing schisms, let us briefly advert to a mistake or two 
upon the subject. We have now in view the creed of the church, 
and the inter-communion of parties, while in a state of actual 
Original separation. We mean nota full discussion of these points, 
but merely a few passing remarks, that we may not be misunder- 
stood, on the general question before us. 

Among the causes of schism, whatever indiscretions may have 
occurred in its management, we must not reckon the fact that the 
church has felt it necessary to express her faith, in a creed. Con- 
fession, or distinctly expressed Articles of belief. ‘To object against 
such a symbol, it is too late in the day. The professed reception 
of the Scriptures, as of divine authority,—the proposed substitute 
for all such symbols,—was never the expressed term of the church’s 
fellowship. This reception of the sacred Scriptures was implied in 
her conditions of communion, but at no time was the condition. 
To propose the casting of the church’s symbols of her faith and 
order, with the idols of the nations, with the moles and the bats, 
would, indeed, be the extreme of folly and faithlessness. The pro- 
fessed opposers of a creed, have themselves some other term of com- 
munion, than the simple acknowledgement of the divine authority 
of the word of God. Either expressly, or by well understood impli- 
cation, they have their leading interpretations of the Scriptures, as 
their bond of union and term of fellowship. Without such bond 
there can be no sccial action, the most general intercourse of man 
with man has its well understood terms. Wherever an end is to be 
obtained by the connected exertion of men, rules, implying princi- 
ples of action, must be observed; and a pledge, expressed or impli- 
ed, is required and given in the case of accession to the association, 
whatever may be the object of its formation. Is the church of God 
to be so entirely without aim, as to need no such laws of association? 
Or is she to be supposed so far removed, from the principles that 
ordinarily regulate society, that the laws of social action may be safe- 
ly disregarded? This is not the case. It indicates no very extensive 
acquaintance with the word of God, the social constitution of man, 
or the ends of Zion’s organization, to affirm, as some have thought- 
lessly done, that the time is coming when the church’s constitution 
will be an acknowledgment of the word of God as divine in its 
origin, the only term of her communion. 

The Bible, indeed, furnishes the principles of the church’s con- 
stitution—understanding by constitution, the declaration of her 
fundamental laws—but that declaration is in form distinct from the 
supreme standard given us by the Great Lawgiver. That standard 
we are obliged to receive from Him. Its reception is a matter 
between him and his church. The constitution or creed, 1s the 
expression of their understanding of the supreme standard, and is, 
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among themselves a declaration of what they apprehend to be their 
rule, in their social state. The Bible is immediately a matter’ 
between God and the individuals of the community ; the creed or 
constitution, is a matter that immediately relates to those individ- 
uals, as united for concurrent action in pursuit of a great object ; 
referring, of course to the word of inspiration, as the ultimate and 
only standard of infallible authority. Such a document is indis- 
pensable to the social, official, and efficient, acting in the church’s 
related state. I[t is similar to the arrangements of the political 
commonwealth. The volume of nature furnishes the first princi- 
ples of the order of civil states; but if made available for the 
attainment of the ends of the social state, those principles, with 
some degree of formality, must be distinctly arranged in a constitu- 
tion of government. The progress of states, in the settlement of 
their fundamental laws, indicates their advances in civilization. 
When it shall be found that nations, highly civilized, shall formally 
adopt, as their constitution, the book of nature, or the Bible, with- 
out any distinct expression of its principles, other than is found in 
its unwritten or written pages, then may it be expected that the 
church, committing her creed to the flames, will proclaim the Bible 
and the Bible only, to be her constitution, or confession of faith. 
But while she prizes her Bible as the only infallible rule of faith, 
and has her imperfect saints to edify, she will cherish her subordi- 
nate, scriptural, symbols. 

The ends of the church’s existence, the concurrent efficiency of 
her members, in pursuit of those ends, fidelity to her head, in 
managing the trust committed to her, her duty to the world, and 
her obligations to her own children, all unite, in demanding of her 
the solemn declaration of her faith. The church is the pillar and 
seat, resting place of the truth. As of the individual, so of the 
social body,—the moral person,—it is required to confess with the 
mouth, unto salvation. This confession should be distinct and 
intelligible, but suppose the Papist, the Pelagian, the motley crowd 
of the Socinian infidelity, and the orthodox believer, should, in the 
same congregation, speak out their respective views of Bible doc- 
trine, and attempt to carry it forward in application, where would 
its distinctness be found? What intelligence could be given, by 
such an assembly to the world, either as to its principles, ends, or 
means? The profession of such an assemblage would indeed be 
‘confusion confounded.” The communion of its members would 
be the jarring of contradictions. Of such a state of things, a well 
formed creed is one mean of prevention. 

But whose is the creed, when formed and solemnly adopted? 
Past all doubt, the church’s. The church of the living God, is the 
pillar and ground of the truth. But again, what do we understand 
by this church? Is it the men in official robes, and in their courts 
of judicature. Or is it the great body of the Christian people, in 
the possession of the truth, the sacraments, and the ministry,—the 
gift to them of their exalted Redeemer? To propose the question 
is, perhaps, to answer it, when attention is given to its import. 
Yet in practice, sometimes, it seems, good men have been found at 
the two extremes of the subject. On the one hand, the demand 
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of ‘an intelligent profession” of every article of the church’s creed» 
as the condition of fellowship in her sealing institutions; and on 
the other, the confining of such profession to the candidates for 
office, in a great measure regardless of what reception the creed 
shall have by the general communicants. The former of these 
extremes bears its refutation upon its front. That requisition would 
go to exclude the great majority of the heirs of life from a partici- 
pation in the seals of God’s covenant, as few could be found com- 
ing up to the condition. The latter goes to the sealing of igno- 
rance and error at the baptismal font, and at the table of the Lord. 
Let the communicant once understand, that his sacramental fellow- 
ship has little or no connexion with a confession of faith, and the 
church will soon cease to be the pillar and ground of the truth. 
Between these extremes there is a middle and a safe course. The 
church is the school of Christ, and an admission to the seals of 
membership there supposes an acquaintance with the fundamental 
truths and aims of the establishment, on the part of those admitted, 
Or their sponsors, as the case may be; and the assumption of an 
obligation to attend upon the lessons of instruction there given, 
and an orderly submission to the laws of the institution. Thus a 
place is taken upon the appropriate form by each class, where a 
progressive developement of the system is had, and its lessons 
learned. More than this cannot be justly required, and less cannot 
be safely demanded. To limit the obligations of the church’s faith 
to her officers, is to act a very inconsistent part. What? Do the 
officers of the church embrace all those whose unity in the faith 
and the knowledge of the Son of God are to be sought? Is the 
measure of the stature of the perfect man confined to those who 
occupy Official station? A ministry without a people to whom to 
minister, would, indeed, be a very imperfect church. The church 
is to be considered as substantially existing, antecedently to the 
giving or necessity of having a ministry. In her organical form, 
she possesses the ministry as the gift of her Redeemer; to her 
belong the oracles of God, which that ministry is to help her to 
understand ; her’s are the sacraments, as seals of her covenant ; 
and her’s is the form of order which, under her ministry and by it, 
she is obliged to observe and maintain. ‘The ministry 1s the gift, 
to her, of her exalted Head, and from Him it has all its authority ; 
yet that authority cannot be formally exercised, by any individual, 
over any people, except with their own consent. Offered, the 
ministry may and must be, in order to be chosen, but till submitted 
to, it has no formal power over any community. The rights of the 
people are thus secured against obtrusive usurpation. Yet the 
ministry is in no sense derived from the people. Of the popular 
voice, the officers of the church, one and all, for their official power, 
are entirely independent. That power is from Jesus Christ, upon 
whose shoulders the government supremely rests; and to individ- 
ual office-holders, it is, from him, conveyed, through his own insti- 
tuted medium of ordination. 

The Presbytery of the church, both teaching and ruling, in their 
several places, represent the interests and the character of the 
faithful body, and are appointed to do so by the Head, Christ ; they 
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are ministers of Jesus, and not the servants of men, except, as sent 
by the Saviour, to do all that he comands for their salvation. In 
the faith, sacraments, and principles of gospel order, the church 
has an original, a radical interest. Those, in union, she legitimate- 
ly claims as herown. None of them is peculiar to the ministry, 
except as the official administration of each is assigned to it. The 
creed is the church’s faith which her ministry is bound to proclaim, 
not as the articles believed by the ministry alone, but as the creed of 
the body—the belief of the whole. The text book of her public 
instruction, which the church puts into the hands of her children. 
Thus fellow-Christians speak and know their own language as that 
of Canaan, and the world may understand its import. The mem- 
bers of the church “ profess the true religion.” To do so, they 
are taught.* 

The idea of either a ‘‘ secret or double doctrine,” in every form 
and modification of it, isatonce excluded. The faith of the church 
is one for both her ministry and her people. With both of these 
classes, there is great diversity of attainment, but in a well ordered 
state of the church, whilst the right of liberal inquiry is defended, 
a decided opposition to, or denial of, the recognized creed will not 
be allowed, in either the public teacher or the scholar. The sol- 
emnly adopted ‘‘ confession”’ is that of the private memberas well 
as of the recognized functionary. The constitution and constitu- 
tional laws of the civil state belong equally to the magistrate and 
the humblest citizen. The principle of this fact is the fundamental 
law of social man, in the social state, whether ecclesiastical or 
political. Privilege and responsibility go hand in hand. 

Out of this view of the matter arises the following interesting, 
and not the less interesting that itis a ‘‘ vexed,” question: shall 
none, except those who place themselves, according to the provis- 
ions of her constitutional creed, under the review and authoritative 
control of the church, be admitted to the enjoyment of her distin- 
guishing privileges—a participation in her seals? The discussion 
of this point introduces at once the subject of the occasional 
intercommunion of church members, in a state of organical sepa- 
ration from each other. Upon this view of the subject, neither the 
practice of the apostolic nor reformation churches sheds much 
light. Fora settlement of the question, we must throw ourselves 
back upon the nature of the subject, and seek the application of the 
principle that regulates it, in the light of the principle itself. Con- 
sistency will stamp its signature upon the sound application of a 
sound principle. The results of this may sometimes, be painful to 
the sensibilities of the heart. And who among the saints that have 
had opportunities of observation, has not been made to feel, deeply 


* How far the declaration of Dr. Hill, Principal of St. Mary’s College, Aber- 
deen, is admitted in the churches of America, we cannot say; but to us it appears 
very exceptionable. Speaking of the atonement, and the system of the church of 
Scotland, upon that subject, he remarks: ‘‘ It is decent and fit that those who de- 
sire to be her ministers should be well acquainted with the grounds of that system. 
But it is not necessary that these grounds, or that the system itself, shouid be ex- 
plained to the people.’’— Lectures, vol. ii. p. 588. Weuld American Christians— 
Presbyterians—bear to be spoken to in this manner? But it was to his students, 
Dr. Hill thus spoke. 
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feel, upon this subject. As to this, it matters not upon what side 
of the question he has taken his stand: he is a Christian, and he 
feels,—feels, that all is not right in the present condition of Zion. 
How painful to the heart, under any circumstances, the refusal of 
a place at the communion table, to one whom we hope is a child 
of God, and not be repeated upon this page; one whom we are 
persuaded is not less worthy in the sight of God—perhaps more 
worthy—than many we unhesitatingly admit; one whom the Holy 
Ghost appears to have sealed unto the day of redemption. Elo- 
quent men* have placed this aspect of the subject in a very impres- 
sive light. We are not disposed to make the impression Jess deep. 
[t ought to be deep. We think, at the same time, that mind as 
well as heart has its claims, and that the appeals to the powers of 
intellect as well as those to feeling, should be heard. The subject, 
past doubt, pertains to the one as well as to the other; and to the 
former first,in order to reach the latter with permanent effect. 
Mere feeling, if not sustained by admitted principle, should be little 
valued, and the misapplication of sound principle, in the undue 
extension of terms of communion, ought to be reformed. Errors 
arising from excited and unregulated feeling, and those that spring 
from misapprehensions of judgment, call for deep sorrow and speedy 
reformation. It is trusted, that both aspects of the subject, by some 
one competent to the task, will be presented in candour and with 
power, while light shall be shed upon the path of safety and of 
truth. At present, there is reason to fear, mistakes are cherished 
on each side of the unsettled question. 

That there are upon the subject of ecclesiastical fellowship, 
several important positions, in which enlightened Christians are 
generally agreed, is matter of great satisfaction. Among these are 
the following : 

The Sacramental table is not ours, but the Lord’s; and so of the 
baptismal font. 

This table is not a common one, to which all are invited. It is 
provided for the children of the family—and those children are the 
visible church—her members. 

The law of admission, or exclusion, enacted by Him of whom 
the family is named, must be scrupulously observed by the servants 
to whom he has committed its administration. 

Fhe visible church and the invisible, being distinct, are under 
distinct forms of administration, and must not, by us, be confounded. 
What pertains exclusively to the one, must not be forced into the 
other. The visible church, with its administration, is, indeed, 
intended to subserve the interests of the invisible, and does so; 
but the terms, laws, discipline and agency of the one and the other 
are very distinct. Inattention to this is always followed by disorder. 
Of avowals and known acts the functionaries of the visible church 
are competent to judge; but into the recesses of the heart they 
cannot go. There they must not erect their tribunal. Hence it 
may be, that an entire stranger to the communion of the invisible 
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church, may gain admittance into that of the visible, while the 
believer, who, overtaken in a fault, remains in the invisible fellow- 
ship of his Redeemer, is justly excluded from the distinguishing 
privileges of the visible society. The impostor is received and the 
believer excluded ; and yet both acts may be in accordance with 
the order of the house of God. See Acts viii. 13 21, 23; Gal. vi. 
1; 2 Thess. iii. 14, 15. 

With abstract reasoning, upon this subject, we must connect 
existing facts; otherwise our conclusions may lead to extravagance 
in conduct. The value of abstract principles of truth must be 
kept in mind, and the Saviour’s love to his imperfect people must 
not be forgotten. To the objects of divine regard it becomes the 
church, in her administrations, to condescend as far as the claims 
of truth will allow; and to infringe upon those claims would not 
be to the advantage of the child of God. 

To the violence done to the sensibilities of the heart, in refusing 
communion to the professed follower of the Lamb, chiefly, if not 
solely, because he stands under a denominational banner other 
than that we have chosen for ourselves, we have already adverted. 
To the remedy proposed,—the extension of sacramental fellowship, 
regardless of sectional distinction, to all who appear to be owned 
of Christ—we may now, for a moment, turn. To it, however, we 
can do no more than very briefly refer. 

On this side of the discussion it is inquired, may the sacred seals 
of God’s.covenant, by a particular church, be dispensed to those 
over whom the laws of that church cannot be extended, either in 
reference to faith or morals? And if they may, why in that church 
be very careful in establishing an order, to guard the faith of the 
ministry, if the ministry may be regardless of the belief of those 
to whom are dispensed the peculiar privileges of the church? In 
this is there no danger? No inconsistency? Few, perhaps, will 
affirm that there is none. 

Again, it is alleged, that if the ends of church fellowship be such 
as distinguished men have supposed, this unregulated communion 
will operate in opposition to their attainment. Those ends are— 
the exhibition of a system of sound doctrine, the observance of 
the ordinances of worship in their purity, the promotion of true 
holiness, and, finally, the preparation of the saints for heaven. Is 
the dispensation of the seal of the covenant to those who neither 
believe the creed of the church, observe the institutes of worship, 
nor regard her forms of order, calculated to promote those holy 
ends? The whole system of doctrine, worship, and order, found 
in the sacred Scripture, God has given to his church, to the 
church Catholic,—and upon Catholic principles that church acts, 
which dispenses the sacraments for the attainment of the original 
ends of her constitution. Her sacraments are bonds, engaging 
and giving strength to her members in the prosecution of those 
ends. But will they answer this purpose to those who see them, 
in the same place, given to those who are openly in pursuit of 
other ends? Whosoever introduces other ends and other terms 
than the Redeemer has settled, acts a sectarian part; but from 
what he has fixed there should be no departure. Is not the present 
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divided church of God loudly called upon to ascertain the causes 
of the discrepancy of her administrations? Somewhere there 1s 
something wrong. Where, and what is it? Let all be persuaded 
to inquire. 

Again, the church is a covenant society, engaged in solemn bonds 
with God and one another; may she admit to her communion, in 
her sacraments, those who are banded together under covenants 
Opposite to one another, and hostile to the avowed principles of 
those who dispense to them the solemn seal of unity, the seal which 
declares them to be, one head and one body? Is it consistent and 
safe, at the table of the Lord, and there only, to make no distinc 
tion between the intelligent and bona fide believer in Christ’s author- 
ized creed, and the publicly pledged impugners of that creed, her 
worship, and principles, and forms of order; and who, were their 
views carried effectually out, would put an end to her existence as 
a distinct organization? Against the organization, hostile estab- 
lishments exist, and hostile banners are displayed, and for the few 
moments they sit at the communion table only, are those ensigns of 
Opposition furled ; and without any expressed or understood pledge 
that they will not be again displayed, upon retiring from the sacred 
feast. Is this practice consistent? Is it sustained by sound prin- 
ciple? Does it not imply the assumption of a law peculiar to the 
invisible church, and the transfer of it, to be a rule of administra- 
tions in the visible administrations of the visible society? The 
assumption is, that grace in the heart, of which we are incompetent 
to judge, will supply the defect of visible Christianity, as expressed 
in the adoption of, and living according to, the church’s faith ; and 
of which we may judge; but which is a wanting. A supposed 
invisible characteristic is allowed to supply the place of an absent 
visible qualification of membership in the household of the church. 

We are apprized, indeed, of a reply that is and may be given to 
this: the communion contemplates that in which the parties com- 
muning are agreed, and is not considered as regarding their points 
of disagreement. ‘It is an affectionate remembrance of an ad- 
mitted fact,—the death of Christ,—and a respectful recognition of 
each other, as disciples of the same great Master.” And is this, 
indeed, the communion of saints, for which this most solemn 
ordinance of Jesus was instituted? It is believed not. ‘That 
which gives value to the supper of the Lord is its relation to great, 
hallowed, and commanding principles. It is a memorial of the 
Son of God in the glories of his person, his relation to the eternal 
covenant, to his redeemed church, to his redemption of the church, 
to the blessings secured by his death, to the principles of God’s 
moral government, to the grace of the believer here, and to his 
glory hereafter. It is that institute of Zion in which concentrate, 
so far as visible administration is concerned, the glories of redemp- 
tion. It carries the mind back to the united actings of justice, love, 
and wisdom, before the dawn of time; and forward to the advanc- 
ing glories of the celestial state, when these heavens and this earth 
shall have passed away. Separate the sacrimental communion 
from these principles, and it becomes a very little thing ; an ill de- 
fined emotion of affection, and a graceful act of courtesy! This 
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is not to eat the Lord’s Supper. At the communion table, it may be 
well to ascertain, in what the Pelagian—or full grown Arminian— 
and the enlightened evangelical believer have fellowship one with 
another. Assuredly it will be found, that very little of what is dis- 
tinguishing in Christianity, is the common property of the parties. 
Such communing, in the light of the true and extended import of 
this sacred institution, is in danger of being branded as idle preten- 
sion. To avoid this belittling of a glorious ordinance, this narrow- 
ing of the mind from its expansive bearings, to accommodate a 
sickly affectation of courtesy, we must give place to more worthy 
sentiments and higher views. 

Again, does not this intercommunion of parties so discordant, 
give a solemn sanction to the continuance of organized schism ?— 
The most sacred and higher privileges of the church are dispensed 
to those arrayed in hostility against the principles of her constitu- 
tion !—What, then, in point of peculiar privilege, distinguishes 
our own orderly members, from the disorderly factionists who have 
pledged their name and influence, to sustain a schismatical—per- 
haps an heretical, organization ? 

But we go not into details. Note, too, that we are not to be 
understood as hostile to ‘‘ occasional communion” in every form 
of it. That upon which we animadvert, is the doctrine, that dis- 
criminates not between the orderly and consistent observer and 
supporter of the church’s constitution, and the avowed votary of 
error, or schismatical faction. 

With these suggestions, as to some of the perplexing circum- 
stances of the visible church, we close this number. The reader 
well knows that many, very many, who in principle, in faith, and in 
heart, are one, and who, by dividing walls, should never have been 
separated from each other, are divided and entangled. At the 
communion table the mind is directed to the scenes of Calvary, 
contemplates the principles that conducted the Son of God to the 
cross, and, in the light of the divine promise, traces the glorious 
results in the redemption of sinful, ruined men. The whole scheme 
of love is grand, for it is holy, ordered, infallibly sure, extended, 
and eternal. The heart is full. It swells with deep and hallowed 
emotion ; and while it blesses God, pronounces an emphatic anath- 
ema upon those dark walls, reared by the folly and crimes of men, 
which partition into factions so many of the children of adoption. 
Though thus believing and thus feeling, in open profession, in 
avowed fellowship, in social action, from each other they stand 
aloof. 

Can the walls that thus divide these sons of Zion, and keep 
them from being fully, visibly, and efficiently one, be safely removed ? 
In order to the effecting of ‘‘a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished,” can any step be taken? In another number, we shall 
attempt an answer. G 
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SERMON ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, LATE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—PREACHED ON THE 
l4tuH oF may, 1841, 1N PISGAH CHURCH, WOODFORD CITY, KY., 
IT BEING THE DAY OF THE NATIONAL FAST, APPOINTED AND 
OBSERVED BY REASON OF OUR LATE NATIONAL BEREAVEMENT.— 
BY REV. JACOB F. PRICE, A. M., PASTOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF PISGAH. 

(Published by request.) 


Psatm xc. 12.—“So teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.” 


We have met to day to mingle our sorrows with weeping 
thousands. The painful providence, which is the occasion of our 
present assemblage, is a whole nation’s calamity. We have not 
met, now, as we often have, to mingle our sympathies and tears, 
with a small circle of affectionate friends, and relations, to perform 
the last office of kindness and respect, to the lifeless remains of 
one of their number; but we have met to mingle our sorrows, 
with a nation’s grief, at the death of our recently honored, and now 
deeply lamented Harrison. Since we have been a nation no such 
calamity has ever before, befallen us. No President has ever be- 
fore died in office. The honored man whose death, the nation 
now mourns, had just been raised to the highest pinnacle of earthly 
elevation. The willing suffrages of a free and enlightened people, 
had just called him from his retirement to the Presidency of the 
nation. Forno man on whom the nation has conferred this high- 
est office in its gift, have there ever been greater indications of 
high personal and political regard and confidence on the part of 
the people, than for Wittiam Henry Harrison. The acclama- 
tions and joyous congratulations of a mighty nation, were still 
echoing upon his ear, like the music of many waters to gladden 
his aged and manly heart; when lo! a summons from the ‘ Kine 
of kings,’ calls him from the applause and honors of earth, to his 
last—dread account. Those elastic limbs that once bore him with 
a firm and dignified pace—that arm that once and again wielded 
the unsheathed sword to defend his country’s rights and to avenge 
her wrongs—that keen and expressive eye that once kindled with 
intelligence, and lighted up with mingled tenderness and firmness, 
his benign countenance,—and, that manly heart that once, beat 
warm and big with his country’s love, are now stiff, and cold in 
death’s chilly embrace. But yesterday he was the nation’s pride 
—the nation’s idol; to day heisno more. But yesterday he reposed 
in dignified simplicity upon his well earned honors, to day he slum- 
bers in unconsciousness in the gloomy vault. He whose undaunted 
heart and nerved arm, were ever victorious in many a hard fought 
battle, is an easy prey to the king of terrors. ‘The fourth of March 
and the fourth of April were both days of intense interest and deep 
feeling to the nation. The countenances of the processions of 
these two days, tell the sad tale of the nation’s sudden reverses. 
How fleeting are all earthly joys, how fading are all earthly honors. 
They are— 


* Like the snow—falls in the river,” 
‘‘ A moment white—then melts forever.”’ 
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A sad comment upon all earthly ambition. The sainted bard of 
Israel, when he struck the sad notes, of despondency and grief 
upon his heaven strung lyre, in view of similar griefs, says ‘‘ So 
teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.” 

The great practical lesson to be learned from all such calamities 
as the present, is to be so impressed with the shortness, and uncer- 
tainty of human life, as to ‘‘ apply our hearts unto wisdom.” So 
deeply impressed, with the solemnity of the providence by which 
the nation has been deprived of its first officer, so soon after his 
elevation, was his successor, that he has proclaimed this, the 14th 
of May, as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. In the ob- 
servance of this day and its religious services, he requests all Ci.: 
jan denominations to unite. This recommendation, has no doubts 
met the cordial approval of every Christian, and will be observed 
by appropriate religious services throughout the nation. 

It has been the custom of all Christian nations from time im- 
memorial, upon all such occasions of public calamity to recognise 
in some appropriate and public manner the providence of God, 
and humble themselves under its severe and painful inflictions. 
Great and threatened calamities have been averted from the nations 
and cities of antiquity by humiliation, fasting and prayer. The 
Bible is full of injunctions and examples on this subject. ‘‘ Happy 
is that nation whose God is the Lord.”’ 

The points to which I wish to direct your attention and medita- 
tions on this occasion, are, 

Ist. The afflictive providence which has been inflicted upon us, 
in the lamented death of Witttam Henry Harrison, late Presi- 
dent of the United states of America-—its individual and natural 
bearings. 

2d. The lesson of wisdom—both individual and national, we 
should learn from this melancholy providence. 

The death of the humblest individual is an event of deep and 
incalculable moment, when viewed in reference to his relations to 
eternity. If death were the entire extinction of our being—phys- 
ical and mental, it would atill be an event of solemn interest. But 
as it is only one of the changes in a life that is endless, I as’, is it 
not a matter of the deepest importance to us all, to be fully assured 
of our moral qualifications for the coming state of our endless 
existence? If this life is but the nursery of our being, how import- 
ant that the present state be improved and cultivated. In contem- 
plating the death of Prestpent Harrison, as a man, we view that 
event in its most solemn, and momentous bearing. It is in this 
aspect we connect him with eternity. In his official relations, he 
was only connected with time. LEut in his relations as man, he 
was connected with his God, and linked with immortality. When 
death is viewed in its relations to another and more enduring state 
of being, it rises into a subject of the highest importance and the 
deepest solemnity. Man is ushered into being—matures into man- 
hood—runs his rapid career of life—and dies in the midst of all 
his plans of usefulness and honor; I ask is this the termination of 
his existance? Reason, instinct and Scripture answer no. This 
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hfe is but the commencement of an existence that will career on, 
in far stretching prospective, through the uncounted ages of eterni- 
ty. This life is but the infancy of our being; its manhood is beyond 
the grave. Here men are not rewarded according to their deeds. 
This was intended as the theatre for the formation of character, 
and not as the world of rewards and punishments. Hence it is, we 
often see virtue dishonored, and down-trodden, and vice riding in 
earth’s high places. A man’s success or failure—his elevation or 
depression here, is no evidence of the estimation in which he is 
held by the wise Sovereign of the universe. Lazarus, in rags, and 
a beggar, was piety and virtue in dishonor and want, while Dives, 
earth’s proud lordling, was vice in honor and opulence. Lazarus, 
who was earth’s disgust and abhorrence, was heaven’s favourite, 
and at his death, was escorted by angels to the companionship of 
the Father of the faithful. While the rich man, who was in bonor 
here, was frowned away to seek a dwelling amid the heat. The 
Psalmist was once tempted almost to forsake his God, by seeing 
the wicked spreading themselves in honor, influence, and wealth, 
like the green bay tree, and the servants of God in poverty and de- 
pression. But when he learned their end, in God’s sanctuary, his 
heart ceased to pant for their wealth or their honors, While it is 
true that elevation among men is no evidence of a man’s estate in 
the estimation with his God, it is also true that God often raises up 
men of virtue, and piety to rule over a people he intends to bless. 

W hile it is perfectly clear that this world is not the world of re- 
wards and punishments, and that there must be another and future 
state of existence, where all the wrongs of this, shall be rectified, 
—it is also true that there is enough evidence from the pleasures 
of morality and virtue, and the pains of vice, both physical and 
mental, even on earth, to satisfy us that virtue is pleasing and vice 
displeasing to God. It cannot fail to be evident to every reflecting 
mind, that as God is holy and wise, and Almighty, and as he does 
not distribute his rewards equally here, that he intends men to live 
and to balance their account in their coming state of being. If 
God sends sufferings, mental and bodily, on the race for their vio- 
lation of his laws here, he being immutable, will continue to pun- 
ish man for sin in the future world. Some men reason very inge- 
niously to ease their consciences upon this subject. They argue 
that because God is benevolent and merciful, he will not inflict 
punishment eternally, upon his creatures for the sins they commit 
in this life. But I ask, is it not far more logical and conclusive to 
believe, that as God, a wise and benevolent being punishes sin (at 
Jeast in a degree) in this life, that he, prompted by the same wis- 
dom and benevolence, will punish sin hereafter. Hk, as an immu- 
table being, is bound by the pledge he makes by punishing sin in this 
life to punish it, whenever and wherever in the endless series of man’s 
coming history, it shall be found. If, then, man enters eternity 
with his sins of earth unaltered and his disposition to sin unsubdued, 
he will continue an eternal sinner, and by necessity an eternal suf- 
ferer; therefore, these deductions of reason are perfectly in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of inspiration. Reason and Scripture 
perfectly harmonize upon this subject. Death, is then only the 
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termination of man’s probation and the commencement of his 
retributions. If, then, death is only that change in our form of 
existence, which instead of changing, only stereotypes our charac- 
ter for eternity, how solemnly should it affect our feelings, and how 
earnestly should we seek by all the means in our power, to form 
such a character as we would desire to be perpetuated through 
eternity. The character of holjness and virtue is that alone, that 
can fit us for the highest usefulness here, and the highest enjoy- 
ments hereafter. And such a character can only be formed by 
dethroning sin from the mind, and repairing the ruins of the mind, 
by bringing it into contact with the elevating principles of Christ- 
lanity, and reconstructing the entire man, upon the noble and pure 
and benevolent mould of the gospel. This life is but the first link 
in the lengthened chain of endless existence. The character of 
this first link connects us with the ascending or descending chain 
of our being of ever progressive joys or misery. 

‘* That future life in worlds unknown,”’ 

** Must take its hue from this alone.’’ 

We are happy to announce our sincere hope from PresitpENT 
Harrison’s known, and publicly declared ‘ reverence for the Christ- 
ian religion,” from his known habit of observing the Sabbath as a 
day exclusively devoted to the duties of religion and from the fact 
of his known purpose to have united himself very soon with an 
orthodox branch of the church of Christ, that he was prepared for 
the solemn, and trying change through which he has passed—that 
he has exchanged the toils, and cares and honors of earth, for the 
repose and bliss and ever brightening honors of heaven. If he, who 
had won glory and honor in the profession of arms, by his skill and 
valor, in the tented field—by his wisdom and virtue in the counsels 
of the nation—and by his humanity, honesty and fidelity in every 
part of honor and trust he was ever called to fill—if he who had 
served his country with the heart of a patriot, and had at the hands 
of his grateful countrymen now received the highest honors in their 
gift—if he looked not to these, but to the cross of the bleeding 
man of Calvary, for his qualifications for heaven and happiness, 
where should you, my dying fellow sinners, repose your trust, but 
in the same hallowed cross. 

But we were to contemplate the death of President Harrison, 
in its national aspects. No Christian can look at this event but as 
a chastening stroke upon the American people, inflicted by the 
God of nations, for their national and individual sins. Could I 
portray before you to-day our numerous and aggravated national 
offences in detail, and in their true colors they would form a picture 
hideous and disgusting even to us. How, then, must they appear 
in the eyes of Him in whose sight the heavens are impure, and whe 
charges the angels with folly. The intemperance of the nation 
alone, is a sin sufficiently disgusting and prevalent to provoke God 
to desert us. This hideous serpent has not been content to slide its 
way along the lowest walks of life, and leave its slime and poison 
there, but it has wound its way up into our state and national 
counsels, and into the highest ranks of life, and it has polluted and 
poisoned wherever it has gone. But I shall not undertake to detail, 
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much less to portray the sins in which we, as a nation and people 
indulge, greatly to our discredit and injury, as well as our guilt in 
the sight of God. Ambition, speculation, wealth, fashion and 
irreligion—all are growing evils—and corrupting the morals of the 
nation, and thereby sapping its foundations. The manners and 
mode of conducting social intercourse at Washington city, the 
seat of the nation, are a servile and sickening imitation of one of 
the most heartless and dissolute and Godless cities of the old world. 
Paris, the metropolis of France—the proud mistress of fashion, 
first in all that corrupts and degrades and last in all that purifies 
and elevates the moral principles and character of man, has usurp- 
ed the claim to dictate to all the world beside, on the subject of 
manners, social intercourse and fashion; and the national seat of 
republican America obeys her haughty and vile dictation!!! It is 
sufficient, just to say on this subject, that the dignified simplicity 
of our former republican manners and fashions, are fast giving 
place to those of royalty and vice, that so much disgrace and cor- 
rupt the governments of the old world. I shall not now attempt 
to even enumerate the many corrupting changes, and vicious cus- 
toms which are fast undermining the republican virtue and morality 
that characterised the balmy and virgin days of the nation. Its 
utter neglect of religion—its desecration of the Sabbath—that day 
of sacred rest—blessed and hallowed of God—its profanity—all 
have been calculated to provoke God to forsake and scourge us. 
It may be, that God, in tender regard for the good man he has call- 
ed away, and in awful rebuke to the nation for its many and crying 
sins has thus visited us. President Harrison refused to receive and 
entertain company on the Sabbath. He is almost the only Presi- 
dent since Washington, the illustrious father of his country, who 
has publicly and officially recognised the Christian religion. Al- 
though we have ever professed to be a Christian nation, our chief 
magistrates rarely recognise the Christian’s God. President Har- 
rison, in the most public manner, and on the most solemn and 
important occasion—his inauguration—when the expectation of 
the nation was at its highest point, announced his “ profound rev- 
erence for the Christian religion’’—which must have won for him. 
the confidence of all Christian hearts, and added another gem to 
his already illustrious name. The appointment of this day for the 
nation, with the Christian and appropriate address that announced 
it, is a sufficient guarantee that so far as morality and religion are 
eoncerned, that President Tyler, will follow in the footsteps of his 
illustrious predecesor. A very remarkable providence has attended 
the names and fortunes of Harrison and Tyler. The father of 
President Tyler succeeded the father of President Harrison (who 
was a patriot of the old school, and a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence), to the speaker’s chair in the Virginia Legis- 
lature. President Tyler now succeeds President Harrison to the 
chief magistracy of the nation. 

It is a common occurrence in sacred history for God to punish 
his people by removing their pious rulers. So doubtless God in- 
tended this truly melancholy providence. He has rebuked us for 
Our sins, in the very stroke by which we trust he has removed the 
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lamented Harrison from the toils and ills of earth, to the repose 
and peace of heaven—‘‘where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are forever at rest.” May this providence teach our 
rulers peace, and our exactors righteousness. 

IT. We were to notice the lesson of wisdom both individual and 
national, that we should learn from this providence. 

Wisdom is sometimes defined to be the selection of the best 
means to accomplish an end. This definition is somewhat defec- 
tive, for if it were correct, a man might indicate very great wisdom 
in the selection of the best means to accomplish a very foolish and 
wicked end. True wisdom is the selection of the best means te 
accomplish the best ends. We say that he is a wise man who so 
governs himself and so guides his affairs as to escape the greatest 
amount of the evil, and to secure the largest share of the usefulness 
and enjoyments of existence. That man is a wise man in the 
worldly sense of that term, who so lives and acts fortime. The 
same definition is correct whether we regard man’s relations to 
time or eternity, or to both. When we add our temporal and eter- 
nal existence together, and make our calculations for our entire 
being—on earth and beyond it—we say that is a wise man who so 
regulates and educates and guides himself by all the lights and aids 
around him, within his reach, as to avoid the most evils and suffer- 
ings, and to secure the most usefulness and enjoyment in time and 
eternity. He is too, a pious man—the wise man in the Bible ac- 
ceptation of the term. This is the wisdom of the text, to which 
the solemn providence that has clad a nation in mourning, calls us 
to apply our hearts. And what louder call could we expect than 
this, to rouse us as a nation from the apathy in sin, and cold indif- 
ference to religion which so extensively prevail among us. If reli- 
gion is wisdom—irreligion is folly. The man who makes the un- 
satisfving and fleeting honors and pleasures and wealth of this 
world, the objects of his highest hopes and efforts, robs existence 
of its highest pleasures, and paralizes his most exalted faculties. 
He dishonours his God by debasing himself. He gives the ascend- 
ency of his animal and lower nature over his intellectual and moral 
faculties—he exalts the perishable over the imperishable existence. 

The adaptation of the Christian religion to the moral constitution 
of man, is a subject of the easiest demonstration. Man was made 
for religion—he 1s emphatically a religious animal. Without a re- 
ligion of some sort, he cad never be content. Every tribe and 
people, however low in the scale of human degradation, and pol- 
lution, and ignorance, has its religious sentiments and ceremonies. 
The religion of the Bible only can elevate and purify our nature. 
It only can lead to the highest developements of intellect and 
morality, for it only opens up to the mind the highest subjects of 
thought and the purest and the most elevating objects of contem- 
plation. The mind is thus educated in all its faculties by being 
brought into contact with the purest, highest and most ennobling 
subjects and objects of intellectaal and moral contemplation. Our 
contact with earthly interests and pleasures only educates our lower 
and animal natures, while the religion of the Bible developes our 
higher intellecual and moral faculties by bringing us up to associ- 
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ate and mingle with the most elevated and pure beings in the une 
verse. We hold converse in the Bible with God and angels. We 
are thus attracted back to God, the bright sun, from whom the rays 
of being have been emitted and are gilded afresh with his unfading 
lustre. 

The Christian religion developes ‘the manifold wisdom of God” 
to his entire creation. The grand end of the creation and govern- 
ment of God, is the display of his true character, and the diffusion 
of happiness to his creatures. The highest happiness of his crea- 
tures is ‘‘to see God as he is” and “‘to be like him.” How far the 
unfallen creatures of God in other worlds learn his character, from 
its developement, in the plan of man’s redemption, in this, we have 
no certain knowledge from the scriptures. But certain we are, 
that the highest display of his character to man, is connected with 
the cross of Christ. We are informed in the scriptures of truth 
that God made the worlds by Christ Jesus, ‘‘to the intent, that now 
unto principalities and powers might be made known the mani- 
fold wisdom of God through the church.” The church is founded 
upon Christ the rock of eternal ages. The plan of redemption 
through the cross then, developes not only to man but to the unt- 
verse, the ‘‘manifold wisdom of God.’’ And it is not only the 
grand and noble exhibition of God’s character, but is also the heal- 
ing remedy for diseased and fallen man. The story of Calvary 
and the cross, will ever continue a theme of interest and song, to 
the redeemed from earth and to wondering angels through the cir- 
cling ages of eternity. It will remain a subject of ever growing 
interest and mystery, while the unwasted ages of eternity shall last. 
If then the plan of redemption exhibits the manifold perfections of 
God, and is a subject of such interest to angels, who have no direct 
personal interest in it; how should it affect man whose salvation is 
suspended upon it. If that is only the wise man, who so lives, 
and believes, and acts, as to avoid the greatest ills, and to secure 
the greatest good of existence, how can he be a wise man, who 
lives without God and hope in the world? ‘Timely preparation for 
death and eternity, is evidence of the highest personal wisdom. 
And this preparation upon our part, is simply our cordial approval 
of and reliance upon the atonement of Christ, which developes the 
manifold wisdom of God. Our only preparation for heaven, is a 
compliance with the provisions of the gospel. And such a com- 
pliance is not a performance of some protracted and difficult work 
to fit ourselves for heaven, but it is only to accept cordially a work 
planned and executed by an infinite God, ready to our hand. Fruit- 
Jess and vain would have been all our toils to perform a work so 
vast. With what eager haste and joyful hearts should we embrace 
provisions so ample and so needed. We are warned, and instruct- 
ed by the example and death of the illustrious man around whose 
honoured grave, to day, a weeping nation has gathered, and lingers 
with melancholy interest ‘‘to apply our hearts unto wisdom.” One 
of the first articles of furniture which this venerated man procured 
for the executive mansion, was the lamp of life to guide its inmates 
to the skies, for, to the shame of the nation be it said, he found 
that mansion without a Bible. It was his custom, morning and 
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evening, to read a portion of that sacred word, and conduct religious 
worship, both before he committed his body to, and rose from sieep, 
the fit emblem of death, that now holds this lamented man in its 
cold embrace. He, too, spent his Sabbaths not in receiving com- 
pany, and feasting the body, but in communing with his God, and 
in feasting his immortal part upon the manna of the skies. We 
Say to all, follow in these respects, the worthy example of him 
whom the nation has delighted to honor. His noble example in 
this respect, has spread a lustre around his setting sun, that-we 
trust will be reflected back, and exert a salutary influence upon his 
successors in office, through all our coming history. If it were 
wise and noble and safe, for the distinguished hero and patriot, 
whose courage and power drove back the infuriated savage, and 
made England’s proud lion to tremble and crouch at his feet, and 
who filled every office of honor or of trust with clean hands and a 
sincere heart, to repose his trust in Christ for acceptance with God 
and happiness for eternity, can it be less so for us, who have never 
rendered such distinguished service to our country and our race, to 
make similar preparation for futurity? It is folly for us,as it would 
have been for him to defer, much more to neglect a work so fraught 
with the soul’s best interests. Folly, did I say? it is worse—it is 
madness. It would be folly for a patient under the influence of 
rapidly wasting disease to defer, much more to reject, the prescribed 
remedies. How far worse, to reject the remedies ‘ infinite wisdom 
has devised to heal diseases of the mind.” ‘This occasion is a 
Stirring and affecting appeal to us all. It says in the most moving 
accents, to every individual of the nation, ‘‘be ye also ready, for in 
a day and an hour when ye think not, the son of man cometh.” 
When the sad and distressing intelligence was borne upon the swift 
wings of a thousand heralds from the periodical press, to every 
point of this wide-spread nation, that Harrison Is NO MORE—THE 
HOPE—THE IDOL OF THE NATION Is DEAD—tears of sorrow stole 
their burning way down many a manly cheek. But conceive, if 
you can, (for I cannot describe it,) the swelling emotion that broke 
the heart of the patriot soldier who fought and suffered and bled 
at the side of their gallant general. You once followed with fond 
heart and willing step, this gallant man in the field of earthly glory 
and danger—this Providence calls upon you to follow him in a field 
as far more glorious as it is less bloodless and its rewards more 
enduring. This providence calls you, by his living example and 
his dying testimony to seek, with the lamented good man, “ glory, 
honor, immortality,’ and ‘“‘a crown of righteousness,” as an hum- 
ble soldier of ‘the Captain of salvation.’”? Will you follow his 
example, and share with him and all the redeemed, the glories and 
honours of the skies? | 

But we were to notice the lesson of wisdom that we, AS A NATION, 
should learn from this providence. ‘This part of our subject opens 
so wide a field that it is almost as difficult to determine what I ought 
not, as what I ought to say. This calamity should impress every 
mind with the folly of all plans, and interests which terminate in 
this life. If there be any distinction among men, worthy the toils 
and cares and ambition of a noble mind, it is the chief magistracy 
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of a free and enlightened people. And if ever human elevation 
was calculated to gratify, and delight a noble and magnanimous 
mind, it was the election of the chief magistracy of the nation of 
W. H. Harrison, by a majority so overwhelming, and by suffrages 
so willingly and enthusiastically given in every section of the union. 
If ever earthly honors could satiate, he ought to have been satisfied, 
for the highest of them earth could bestow, had been cheerfully 
conferred upon him, by the most virtuous and enlightened of the 
race. But there was nothing in all this, to feed a mind that was 
made for immortality. Earthly pleasures and earthly honors are 
but the toys and play-things of the childhood of our immortality. 
When we become men, we put away these childish things. The 
distinguished man, whose death has broken up the deep fountains of 
a nation’s grief, has set his cotemporaries and all future generations 
an example of wisdom on this subject, which is well worthy of 
imitation. He nobly served his country, not for its rewards, but 
because he loved it. His ambition was not that sordid and corrupt 
passion that terminates on the honors and emoluments of oflice, 
but it was that sublimated and noble principle that prompted him 
to serve and please his God, and to seek an honored dwelling at 
his feet. It does not become me, and much less this sacred place, 
consecrated to the worship of the most high God, to speak of the 
party measures that characterised the political contest that resulted 
in the election of the lamented Harrison to the Presidency of the 
nation. There was doubtless much on both sides to condemn. 
This occasion calls upon all, of every party, to Jay aside the bitter- 
ness, and asperity that may have been permitted to arise, during a 
contest perfectly unparalleled for its interest and excitement in this 
country. All should unite in one common confession of guilt, and 
supplication to the God of nations for forgiveness, for the sins con- 
nected with the contest which has terminated in the election of the 
man whose death we now mourn. There is connected with the 
press, and the mode of conducting the canvass for office in this 
country, much that is demoralising and corrupting, and dangerously 
threatening to our free institutions. ‘The custom of treating, in 
elections, is a blighting ¢urse—a growing plague spot, upon the 
morals of the nation. It is a custom based upon the lowest con- 
ceptions of the independence and intelligence of those, with whom 
it is attempted. A sad compliment indeed the candidate pays to 
his fellow-citizens, whose suffrages he seeks to gain for himself, by 
degrading and making beasts of them! The man, too, isan object 
of the deepest pity, who can be induced to aid in the elevation of 
him, who attempts thus to degrade him. The candidate whose 
custom it is to treat in elections, pays his own patriotism about as 
severe a compliment, as he does the intelligence and virtue of 
those whose favor and votes, he thereby aftempts to bribe. He 
gives to his countrymen this singular evidence of his regard for 
them, that he would be willing to compass their disgrace in order 
to gain their aid to elevate himself. That community pays dearly 
indeed for their folly which promotes any man to a situation where 
he can inflict other wrongs and injuries upon them, as the price 
of their own drunkenness and disgrace. ‘This custom is the most 
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singular folly, as well as one of the most degrading vices in the 
land. Itis as irrational as it is disgracing, and as ruinous as both. 
That man is not a consistent and enlightened friend of his race, or 
his country, who asks of his fellow men, the privilege (singular 
privilege indeed) to debase them that they in return may elevate 
him. This custom of treating at elections ought to be discounte- 
nanced by every Christian and patriot. Intelligence and virtue 
among the people are the great safe-guards of the nation. Espe- 
cially in a government like ours, where the foundation of the gov- 
ernment is the popular will, should the great mass of the people be 
enlightened and moral. Nothing i is more calculated to corrupt the 
morals ‘of the people, than this degraded and degrading custom of 
treating in elections. Every friend of his country should lend the 
full weight of his influence and hearty co-operation, to disseminate 
intelligence, and to cultivate sound morality among the people. 
Nothing can so well secure the stability and perpetuity of our free 
institutions as this, for if the mass of the people be ignorant and 
vicious, the foundation of the government will be rotten, and its 
superstructure must soon fall. No government based upon the 
popular will, can be long preserved and perpetuated where the mass 
of the people are not kept intelligent and moral. Intelligence 
alone, is not sufficient. Intellectual influence, without virtue and 
morality to temper and guide it into pure and healthful channels, 
is a dangerous power, and becomes often a destructive one. Intel- 
lectual power, misdirected by vicious passions and a reckless ambi- 
tion, sometimes falls upon society like a mighty avalanche, from 
the mountain’s brow. That government, state or national, which 
fails to afford all proper assistance, by a wise and prudent and lib- 
eral legislation, for the intellectual and moral training of its youth, 
is pursuing a course that is suicidal and destructive. The nations 
of antiquity made large legislative appropriations from the public 
treasury for the physical training of their youth. They trained in 
their gymnasiums and olympic games, a race of men of iron nerve 
and constitution. Their object was conquest and war, and hence 
physical strength and valor, and the profession of arms held out the 
highest honors to their youth. Our strength and glory asa nation, 
depend more upon our union and moral influence, and that upon 
our intelligence and virtue, than our valor and skill in arms. 

That nation that would depend alone for its purpetuity ond in- 
fluence, upon its military powers and physical strength, in this 
advanced state of society in civilization, intelligence and religion, 
would soon learn the folly of such a reliance, in a premature old 
age, and a decline in the society of nations. ‘The history of war 
rs but the bloody history of human wrongs. Tt was only the cruel 
and bloody butchery of their weaker and more defenceless neigh- 
bours, that the barbarous nations of antiquity won their fame. A 
war of ambition now, would be esteemed by all enlightened and 
Christian nations, as disgraceful as it would be foolish and wicked. 

This improvement in the sentiments and social relations and 
imtercourse of nations, has been the result of a corresponding im- 
provement in the intelligence and morality of the mass of the peo- 
ple. Similar causes continuing to operate, will, at no distant day, 
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by the universal enlightenment and improvement of the public 
mind in morality and religion, cause swords to be beaten into 
plough-shares and spears into pruning hooks, and man will forget 
as he ought never to have learned the art of war. 

These results are all to be produced by the slowly yet steadily 
advancing influence and triumphs of the Christian religion, over 
the passions and ignorance and prejudice of man. The throne of 
reason and conscience, in the human mind, so long occupied by 
passion and prejudice, (vile and cruel usurpers, ) is, by the gradual, 
yet all transforming influence of the Christian religion, to be re- 
pressed by its legitimate and rightful sovereigns, 

The gov ernment under which it is our happy lot to live, was the 
result or offspring of prayer and piety. The colonial settlements 
of this country were chiefly made up of the most intelligent, and 
firmly moral and decidedly pious men, that the old world ever pro- 
duced. Most nations setile their colonies by letting off the excess 
of their dregs, and their vilest population, but in the settlement of 
the colonies out of which we have grown, as a nation, the order 
of nature or of events by a particular providence was changed. 
Our ancestry, instead of being the dregs, were the cream of Eng- 
land’s population. The seeds of Christian intelligence and piety 
were deeply planted in the hearts, and their fruits were clearly 
evinced in the lives of the first emigrants and settlers of this coun- 
try. Their intelligence and piety grew and strengthened with the 
growth and strength of the colonies, until England which had per- 
secuted our ancestry out from their native land, had undertaken 
still farther to oppress them in the distant land of their adoption, 
and then these noble men, weak as to numbers, but strong in intel- 
ligence, union and moral principle, rose like a giant, and made 
their oppressors feel, that ‘‘ one could chase a thousand and two 
put ten thousand to flight.” ‘To ijlustrate and. prove how deep was 
the pious sentiments of the time of our revolution, we will relate 
an incident. On the ever memorable 4th of July, ’76, when that 
band of enlightened patriots and sages, called the Continental 
Congress, with sad hearts, and dejected countenances were delib- 
erating upon the Declaration of American Independence, they reach- 
ed a point pending these deliberations when all hearts were faint, 
and all countenances deeply sad, and it was feared by many that 
the decision would be against that instrument. The destiny of the 
nation hung for a moment in even balances. The slightest influ- 
ence would have thrown our fate either way. We had reached the 
point that was to decide our destiny for weal or for wo. At that 
solemn—awful, and yet gloriously eventful crisis, that patriot, 
sage, statesman, philosopher, and, we trust, Christian, BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, rose in his place and moved “that we have prayer.” 
The motion was carried witiout a dissenting voice. Dr. John 
Witherspoon, a Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, “who was a member 
of that Congress, yes! a Scotch Presbyterian, was called on to offer 

up the prayer. While that prayer was being offered up, American 
Independence was born. These noble men rose from their bended 
knees of prayer, and signed in solemn silence the declaration, that 
sealed our independence and made us a free people. This nation 
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was born and cradled in prayer. The illustrious father of his 
country, wno led our few and feeble and often disheartened bands 
to battle, and to victory, was a man of prayer. Nothing but the 
same enlightened virtue and piety can ever perpetuate our free in- 
stitutions to coming generations. 

It is with emotions that I cannot command language to vent, that 
I congratulate you and the entire nation at the indications that this 
day affords, that if not the Christian days, at leasi the Christian 
habits and practices of our republican fathers are about to return to 
the nation. Washington and Harrison both patriots of the school 
of °76, with civil and military wreaths to adorn their venerated brows, 
added the highest and richest lustre to their names by their virtues 
and their ‘* profound reverence fur the Christian religion.” These 
men filled all the posts of honor and of trust confided to them, not 
only with honesty but without suspicion. ‘They sustained all the 
private relations of life with honor to themselves, and with pleasure 
and profit to those around them. ‘They both as the chiefs of a 
great and mighty; ration, recognised the truth and importance of 
the Christian religion, and we trust died in the triumphs of that 
religion, and are now together reaping its blessed fruits. They had 
both served their country, by the most distinguished service, and 
had shared its highest honors, and neither was ashamed to acknowl- 
edge and serve his God. Israel, under the administration of pious 
rulers, rejoiced and would exclaim, ‘‘ Happy is that people whose 
God is the Lord.” Their rulers were peace, and their exactors 
righteousness. ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is @ 
reproach to any people.” | 

The path to political elevation and honors is indeed athorny and 
dangerous one. It is one of temptation, of trial, and of the most 
imminent peril. And as to its effects upon the hopes and destiny 
beyond the grave, in regard to those who enter it, it is as destructive 
to those who succeed, as to those who fail of success. Like the 
ship in the whirlpool upon the coast of Norway, its first circle is 
graceful and delighting, each contracting circle accelerates the 
velocity, and imparts an enchanting and bewildering delight to the 
enterprize,—at length all dread of danger is forgotten amid the 
enchantment of the scene. ‘The ship glides with a smooth but 
hurrying pace, as if around some centre of attraction. The crew 
dream not of danger until the thunder of the fatal vortex is heard. 
The yielding ship complains. The crew scream for help. The 
angry waves, deaf to their cries, rage on. The ship is dashed to 
atoms. The crew are lost. So the giddy and bewildering whirl of 
political life. The man who commits himself entirely to political 
life, freights his soul in a flimsy ship, upon a boisterous and dan- 
gerous sea. And yet it is a necessary and important department 
of human affairs. Those who aspire to distinction in this depart- 
ment of life, should study the character, imbibe the spirit, and im- 
itate the example of such illustrious models at Washington, and 
Harrison, who like elevated mounds serve to connect the distant 
generations of men together. Their example should be used as 
beacon lights to guide the steps of the youthful politician in the 
sure path to real honor, both here and hereafter. Their Christian 
v4 
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virtues were the last finishing touch of the chisel, or the pencil, 
that lent the highest charm and enchantment to alltherest. Those 
who seek distinction from motives of patriotism ought to lend the 
weight of their influence, both by precept and example, to reform 
and correct the demoralising influences that are fast undermining 
the foundations of the fairest political fabric earth ever saw. 

The influence of our republican institutions, if perpetuated, is 
to be felt in its transforming power to earth’s most distant bounds, 
and to the latest generations of men. Our example is an evidence, 
‘*seen and read of all men,” that enlightened, Christian men are 
capable of self government—that an intelligent and moral people 
can better understand and protect their interests and rights, than 
can any one man or woman, whose sense and virtue is not above 
the average of the people, he or she may claim to govern. Our 
example will teach all nations, that ‘‘God has made of one flesh” 
all people that dwell upon the earth. Not as royalty claims, kings 
of one and common people of another, 

The rapid improvements in the various departments of human 
knowledge are binding in closer union, the interests of the world, 
as they are facilitating its intercourse. The facilities and rapidity 
of travel are fast drying up ocean and cleaving down mountain bar- 
riers that have too long held the nations of the earth asunder. 
And as the nations of the earth are gradually brought into closer 
contact by these improvements, they will necessarily exert a more 
extensive influence upon each other, until the entire population of 
the world shall be brought to some desirable elevation in intelli- 
gence, civilization and religion. It is my belief, for reasons which 
I cannot now detain you to enumerate, that the language and insti- 
tutions—civil and religious, of republican America, are to prevail 
in modifying the principles, and fixing the language and the civil 
and religious character of the world. How important, then, is this 
aspect of the case, if we are to be the model by which all nations 
are to be fixed in their language and institutions—civil and religious, 
that we hand them down to posterity not only unimpaired but im- 
proved. This can only be done by improving them while we live. 
To do this, we should cultivate the youth of the land with assiduity 
and care, and impress upon their tender minds the most enlarged 
intelligence, and the most firm, self-denying, and inflexible virtue 
and morality. When I speak of educating the youth of the coun- 
try, | include both sexes, for that economy which attempts to im- 
prove one sex to the neglect of the other, is extravagance, and 
folly. They were both designed by the All-wise Author of our 
being, to fill and adorn spheres, somewhat different, it is true, but 
both equally important to society and the world. If either exerts 
a greater influence than the other, upon the character of the youth, 
and thereby upon the character of the nation, it is the mother. 
And when I speak of education, |] mean not merely intellectual 
training, but I include moral culture, for that system of training 
which attempts to cultivate the intellect, and leaves the extended 
and more important field of moral emotions waste, is a dangerous 
one. It was to the early instruction and example and prayers of 
his pious mother, that President Harrison attributed his religious 
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impressions. If the history of the piety of the world could be 
ascertained, it would be in a large degree made up of the details of 
early maternal influence and instruction. To mothers, we say, your 
children are the hope of the nation, and you, under God, have a 
large share in the formation of their character. That parent, 
whether maternal or paternal, who hoards up wealth for his children, 
to the neglect of their intellectual and moral culture, and teaches 
them by his example and precepts to love it, pours burning lava 
inte their bosoms. He plants and cultivates there, ‘‘ the root of all 
evil,’’ which is “the love of money.’’ And that parent who prefers 
to confer wealth upon his children, to intelligence, morality, and 
religion, only shows how sordid are his own views and feelings, 
and how little he regards the interests and honor of his kindred and 
his country, The fuundation of our government is the popular 
wil]l.—If the whole people are enlightened and moral, that founda- 
tion is solid and firm. The religion of the Bible is, then, the na- 
tion’s surest safe-guard. Without moral and religious influence 
to curb the passions of men, in vain are all other means of national 
defence and safety. You may line our frontier and sea-board with 
fortifications and block houses—you may at the public expense 
endow military academies, and educate men in the art of war and 
the profession of arms—you may increase our navy until our ships 
of war, like so many fierce eagles may spread their canvass wings 
to every breeze, and whiten on every sea, and roam in proud do- 
minion, the haughty mistress of the ocean, and unless you have 
educated a Christian intelligence and virtue into the hearts of the 
men who are to manage ali these varied interests to make them loyai 
and true, they are no sure safeguards to our free institutions. The 
intelligence, and stern virtue, and inflexible morality of the Christ- 
ian religion, inwrought into the very elements of society, are the 
only sure afd impregnable defence of the liberties and safety of 
the nation. What are ocean ramparts and physical strength, if 
patriotism and public virtue be wanting? Let us then as individ- 
uals, and as a nation, learn in what consists our true glory and 
safe defence. Let us learn from the melancholy providence which 
has convened us to-day, to be wise. Let us, as individuals, endeavor 
to be Christians in heart and life, and thereby secure all the import- 
ant ends of existence—usefulness here and a crown hereafter. Let 
us as a nation, by eur morality and enlightened and elevated exam- 
ple, evince to the world the truth of the inspired sentiment, that 
‘‘ righteousness exalteth a nation.” te 

May God grant, that our national privileges, and our free, civil 
and religious institutions, may be transmitted not only unimpaired, 
but greatly improved, from generation to generation, to the latest 
posterity ; and that we as individuals, may learn the lesson of piety 
and wisdom here, that we may reap its ever glorious fruits hereafter, 
is my humble prayer for Christ’s sake. —Amen. 
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BRIEF NOTICE OF THE LATE REV. DR. JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. 


“ And I heard a voice from heaven. saying unto me, ‘Write, blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours ; and their works do follow them.—REv. xiv. 1s. 


Ir is the voice of God that has spoken to us the glorious 
truth that the dead in Christ are blessed. They rest from labor 
and their works follow them. When a servant of Christ dies, 
it is to him a blessing. It is pleasant to labour in that which 
has our hearts, but to the weary and worn-down labourer it 1s 
pleasant to rest from the labor, when he sees that the work is 
still to progress and be finished. This makes death an unspeak- 
able blessing to those who have lived, laboured and died in the 
Lord. 

With a deep impression of the applicability of this Scripture 
to the person of the late Rev. Jonn BRECKINRIDGE, we here 
write, Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord from henceforth : 
yea saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; and 
their works do follow them. While we so write, itis with a 
sense of the great loss to his family and the church occasioned 
by it; and we sit down more in grief and sadness at that loss, 
though so long feared, to record the fact, than to publish an 
extended notice either of his life or death. 

The particulars of his death have not reached us further than 
that he died on the 4th of August, calmly and peacefully in the 
place of his childhood, and we cannot give at present any par- 
ticular account of his last moments. It is not, however, so 
much the question, how did he die, or where, but how did he 
tive 2—Was his life, the life of a servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ? 

We will briefly say of him that he was the second of four 
sons of the late Hon. John Breckinridge, formerly attorney 
general of the U. S., under the administration of Thomas Jef- 
ferson—and of Mary H. Breckinridge, who is now living at an 
advanced age at the residence of her late husband, near Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and at whose house he died. 

He was educated with the intention and expectation of fol- 
lowing the profession of the law, but before he had entered upon 
it, the Lord called him to prepare for serving him in the office of 
the gospel ministry. His college and theological studies were 
prosecuted and completed in the college and the theological 
seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. 

In the year 1823, and a short time after he had finished his 
studies at the theological seminary, he was married to Miss 
Margaret Miller, eldest daughter of Dr. Miller. 
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He left the theological seminary with a heart deeply impressed 
with the solemnity and importance of the great work to which 
he was called, and an ardent love for the souls of his fellow men, 
and after a time was settled at Lexington, Kentucky, the nearest 
town to his parental home. In this place he laboured with 
great faithfulness, zeal and success. 

In the year 1826, and after he had ministered for several years 
to the Presbyterian church at Lexington, Ky., he was called to 
be assistant pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in the 
city of Dalieen—centil then under the pastoral care of the late 
Dr. Glendy. To this church he came with the vigor of his man- 
hood, with a zeal and indefatigableness which could not be resist- 
ed and refused to be wearied; with a meekness and gentleness, 
yet with a firmness, decision and ardour, that could only be real- 
ized by those who were observers of his labours. Through the 
advanced age and protracted infirmity of Dr. Glendy—the con- 
gregation had dwindled toa mere handful. So great, so constant 
and unceasing, so faithful, and so blessed was he, of the Lord, 
in his labours, that in a very short time the large house was filled 
with constant worshippers; very many of whom had been brought 
to worship God, through the success of hislabours. The influ- 
ence of his efforts, were soon felt through all the evangelical 
denominations of this city, and scarce a man could be found that 
came in contact with him, however much he might differ from 
him in opinion, or hate the pungency of his appeals, but respect- 
ed him as a truly devoted Christian anda gentleman. In this 
congregation, more than any other place, we may say his labours 
were abundant in the Lord. He did not spare himself, but was 
instant in season and out of season—in the pulpit—the weekly 
lecture——in preaching from house to house—in the private prayer 
meeting——in the inquiry meeting—in the direct personal appeal 
to sinners—in faithful, affectionate family visitation—by the bed 
side of the sick and dying—in a word, wherever there was any 
prospect of doing good to his fellow men, of bringing sinners 
to Christ and giving honor and glory to his divine Master—there 
he was continually to be found. 

Such labours, so unwearied, protracted and selfdenying, de- 
priving him of relaxation and of regular rest, were beyond that 
which any man could bear without failing more or less, and 
proved in his case to be beyond his strength. Under them his 
health failed, he became enfeebled. At this time the application 
from the Assembly’s Board of Education for him to become 
their agent, uniting with the frequently expressed opinion of his 
physicians, that his constitution could not endure these labours, 
induced him to resign his pastoral charge and accept of its 
agency. An additional reason which weighed heavily upon his 
mind, was the languid and feeble, yea almost dead state of the 
Board itself. 
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He entered upon this new field of operation with the same 
ardour and selfdenying spirit that had been manifested as pastor, 
and in a short period that Board which had but sixty young men 
on its list, numbered a thousand, who were receiving assistance 
from it. In this office he continued several years, with great 
success, 

The General Assembly, in the year 1836, elected him professor 
of pastoral theology in the theological seminary at Princeton. 

When the Assembly entered upon the work of foreign mis- 
sions, after a complete organization of her board, he was called 
to act as agent for it. To this agency he brought his whole 
heart. ‘There was no work of his life in which he felt a deeper 
interest. The claims of a dying world and the wail of the per- 
ishing millions of Pagans, presented by him through many of 
our churches induced many to give of their abundance and of 
their penury to send the gospel to the heathen. Long will those 
appeals through the vast extent of that church be remembered 
by such as had the pleasure of hearing them. So that being 
dead he shall yet speak. 

During the varied scenes of his labour, and amid a constant 
press of duties belonging to his station, he found time to enter 
into and conduct a written and an oral controversy with a Jesuit 
priest, besides contributing occasionally, articles on this contro- 
versy, and other matters, to the periodical press of his day. 

In the year 1839, he lost by death, his amiable and affection- 
ate wife. ‘This afflicting stroke of the Almighty, served to cut 
him from his family connection and give himself up to the 
church. So he seemed to think himself, and went forward. In 
the prosecution of his agency, he was led to spend much of the 
winter in the south and at New Orleans, where he was called 
to be pastor of the Presbyterian church, but he declined accept- 
ing it, yet ministered to that congregation for a great part of 
two years, during which time his enfeebled constitution was 
prostrated and almost entirely destroyed by fever. Here he 
became acquainted with Miss Babock, to whom he was after- 
wards married, and whom he has left, with an aged mother— 
two brothers—three children—a large family connection —and 
a most extensive circle of warm friends to mourn his death. 
The messenger of death regards not the person, the place, the 
ties, the usefulness of his victims; yet-how consoling, that while 
we mourn this loss, a voice from heaven says, ‘ Blessed are the 


dead that die in the Lord.”’ 


30 We publish this brief notice in this number, but shall hereafter furnish a 
more extended and minute record of his life and character, 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF BALTIMORE, 
IN RELATION TO THE LATE DR. JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. 


AT a joint meeting of the Elders, Trustees, and Deacons of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Baltimore, now under the Pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. R. 
J. Breckinridge, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted, viz. 

Resolved ist. ‘That we have heard with unfeigned regret, of the death of the 
Rev. Dr. John Breckinridge, one of the former pastors of this Church. 

2d. ‘That whilst we recognize in this event an overruling and wise Providence, 
yet we cannot but mourn the loss which the Church at large has sustained; and 
we cannot but feel that the Presbyterian Church has lost one of her ablest and 
most fearless supporters, and her ministry one of its brightest ornaments. 

3d. That we remember with gratitude to the great Head of the Church, the 
unparalleled success with which he crowned the labours of this faithful servant, 
during the space of five years, the time that we enjoyed his pastoral care. 

4th. That we would thus publicly recognize this Providence, as peculiarly ad- 
dressed to us, in view of the relation which we sustained to the deceased. 

5th. That we record our deep sympathy for our Pastor, the Rev. R. J. Breck- 
inridge, and fervently implore for him the rich consolations of the gospel. 

6th. That we tender our affectionate sympathies to the aged surviving parent of 
the deceased; to his afflicted widow, and orphan children; and to the family of the 
Rev. Dr. Miller, his honoured father-in-law. 


7th. That as a suitable expression of our feelings in view of this dispensation, 
we direct that the church be put in mourning. 
8th: That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the venerable mother 
and afflicted widow of the deceased, in Lexington, Ky., and to the Rev. Dr. Miller, 
in Princeton, N. J. 
Signed by order of the Meeting, on behalf of Elders, Wm. McDonavon. 
Trutees, JoHN WILSON, 


Deacons, R. 8S. Houwins. 
Baltimore, August 20th, 1841. 





EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE AMERICAN WHIG SOCIETY, 
aucusT |8ru, 184l. 


Tue American Whig Society of the College of New Jersey has received with 
deep sensibility the intelligence of the death of the Rev. Joun BRECKINRIDGE, 
D. D.,a graduate member of this Society. Dr. B. became a member of the So- 
ciety, in early life, and the attachment which he then formed for it, and the inter- 
est which he took in its welfare, was by no means diminished by the distance of 
his abode, or the labours and trials of an arduous profession. As one of a com- 
mittee appointed to procure the erection of a new Hall, Dr. B., by his unwearied 
exertions laid the Society under deep and lasting obligations, Therefore— 

Resolved, That in the death of the Rev. Jonn BrecxinrnipGe, D. D., the 
American Whig Society has sustained a serious and important loss. 

Resolved, That the sympathies of the Society be respectfully tendered to the 
surviving relations of the deceased. 


Resolved, That the members-of the Society wear crape on the left arm for 
thirty days. 
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{SNOTICES, RECEIPTS, ACCOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTERS, &c, 


Wm. L. Hasbrook, Burlington, I. T., discontinued by order of the P. M.—Rev. 
P. A. Strobell, direction changed to Columbia, 8S. C., by notice of P. M. at Con- 
cord, N. C.—J. W. Talley, from Sparta to Macon Ga., and credited with $5, 
paid to Dr. J. Morell, Savannah.—Mark Walton, N. Y., discontinued by order of 
P.jM., York. —Rev. D. X. Pinkin, Still Valley P. O.,Warren Co., name added from 
January, and will send all numbers including August, as directed. Rev. J. Mason, 
changed from Bridesburg and directed to No. 9, York Buildings, Phil.—The Ist 
letter of Mr. J. Kemp, N. O., was received, and the numbers directed accordingly, 
the acknowledgment of which see in the number for August.—H. G. Guttorie, 
changed to Barterbrook, Augusta Co., Va.—T. Dolan, Lexington, Ky., discontin- 
ued by order of P. M., Lexington.—Rev. Mr. Currie, Mason Hall, N. C, discon- 
tinued by order of P. M.—Rev. J. L. Yentis, changed to Lexington, Mo.—$10 
from Mr. Victor King, Madison, Indiana, for himself; Rev. E. D. McMasters; 
Robert Marshall; and James McMullan, each, for the year 1841.—The request of 
Dr. Ritchie, of Frederick, will be complied with, and it continued to the end of 
the year 184].—Rev. R. B. McMullen, Knoxville, Tennessee, $3, for the year 
1841, and balance of ’39; all the numbers desired, that we could procure, we 
have forwarded according to order.—The names of the following persons are ad- 
ded to our list: Rev. John Lyle, Lexington, Ky., from Jan’y, 1841.—Mr. James 
Lowry, ditto, beginning with September No., 1841.—Major John W. Preston, 
ditto, with Sept., ’41.—Union Society, Hampden, Sidney College, Prince Edward 


Co., Va., Sept., °41.—Rev. Wm. G, Craig, Great Crossings P. O.; Scott Co., Ky., 
Sept., 41. 


pop? Norice ro DetinquenT Susscrisers,—Thecry of the printer and 
paper maker, with us, as we suppose it is with all publishers, is regular. ‘They 
are ever in need, and their supply comes from those for whom they work. Be- 
lieving, as we do, that it is our duty not to owe them, and endeavouring to prac- 
tice upon this rule, we feel constrained to jog the memory of our subscribers. 
‘This Magazine has never paid the editors and publishers one cent, for all the toil, 
weariness, and expense, at which they have been since its commencement; it has 
left them both considerably out of pocket—because we have regularly paid our 
printer and paper maker. ‘That we may continue to do it, it will be necessary 
for our subscribers to forward what they owe us, and for which we have all assid- 
wously laboured. 

Willthose subscribers who are owing us, be so good as to enclose to us, under 


the frank of their Post-Master, the amount which they owe us? A little from 
each of you will help our printers. 








